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A Significant New Book tor Thoughtful Readers 


THE ABOLITION OF 
INHERITANCE 


By HARLAN E. READ 
This Important New Book Shows: 


(1) WHY parents have no right to transfer power beyond 
the tomb. 


(2) WHY heirs have no right to what they have not earned. 
(3) WHY the public, granting property to those who have 
not earned it, robs itself. 


Price, $1.50 Postpaid 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64 Fifth Avenue Publishers New York 














How About Your Eyes? 
Are They 100% Efficient? 








Maybe they are 100% efficient, but 
you are not prepared to say “yes” unless 
the most exacting and continued usage 
gives you no trouble. 


When hard work or reading brings 
about a depressed feeling or a headache, 
are you sure you place the blame prop- 
erly? 


Eyes of 90% efficiency will do your 
work most of the time, but in an emer- 
gency--when your eyes are most needed 
--they may not hold up. In fact, hard 
usage in an emergency may reduce their 
efficiency to a much lower per cent. 


The service of our expert opticians 
are at your disposal to determine the 
visual efiiciency of your eyes. 


Erket’s 


608 Olive 511 N. Grand 
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will be Statler-operated. 


Why Keep the House Open ? 


Housekeeping worries are eliminated 
the day you move into Hotel Statler. 


know you'll be comfortable, whatever 
the temperature and the state of your 


no servant problem to contend with, 
no shortage of help to worry about and 
spend time on—time that you'd like to 
devote to helping to win the war. 
Pleasant and attractive rooms and suites 
are available for lease on several floors; the 
manager will be glad to give personal atten- 


tion to your request for information, and ar- 
range for an inspection at your convenience. 


HOTEL STATLER 


Also operating Hotels Statler at Buffaio, Cleveland and 
Detroit. Hotel Pennsylvania 
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Further, you'll have 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
ReEpy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
REEDY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Satt: Tue Epucation ov GrirriTH ADAMS 
by Charles G. Norris. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton Co., $1.50. 


The story of an American boy who went 
through school and college and then found 
that his real education was yet to be gained. 
College frats and Big Business are given 
their share of attention. 


CREATIVE IMPULSE IN INDUSTRY by Helen 


Maurot. New York: E. P. Dutton, $1.50. 


The author shows that in order to produce 
the industrial efficiency necessary to America 
after the war without Prussianizing the work- 
ers it is essential that the creative impulses 
of the individual be recognized and educated. 
This book is the result of a survey of condi- 
tions made by the author for the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments and is endorsed by 


that body. 
s 


Tue Promise or Air by Algernon Black- 
wood. New York: E, P. Dutton Co., $1.50. 


Discarding occult mysteries of the past, Mr. 
Blackwood uses his peculiar powers of de- 
scription and suggestion to transport his read- 
ers into an atmosphere of speed and lightness, 
of elasticity and universality, with human 
consciousness becoming attuned to the qualities 
of the air. 


Tue Last oF THE ROMANOFFS by Charles 
Rivet. New York: E. P. Dutton Co., $3. 


The Russian revolution up to the time that 
Lenine came into power by the Petrograd 
correspondent of Le Temps. Translated by 
Hardress O’Grady. Illustrated. 


_ THE Court or BEeELsHazzaR by Earl Wil- 
liams. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50. 

A historical romance of the Babylonian 
court is told with vividness and passion. 


KARMA by Algernon Blackwood and Violet 
Pearn. New York: E. P. Dutton Co., $1.60. 


A mystery play in three acts, whose theme 
is the expiation of a fault committed in pre 
vious incarnations by a woman who is mar- 
ried to one man and loved by another. The 
same characters are shown in four different 
lives—E ngland of today, ancient Greece, Egypt 
and Italy in the time of the Medicis. 


RIsE OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
by William Spence Robertson. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., $3. 


The transitional period of South American 
history from 1808 to 1830, with a descrip- 
tion of political, religious and economic 
conditions. An account of the liberation of 
Spanish-America told in the form of a_ biog: 
raphy. The author is professor of history in 
the University of Illinois and_ has_ spent 
much time in consulting original authorities 
and in visiting the localities connected with 
this work. Indexed. 


Boone Stop by Homer Croy. New York: 
IJarper & Bros., $1.50. 

An Ozark mountain boy’s story of his fam- 
ily, their many homes and their strange ad- 
ventures, Illustrated. 


MINNIGLEN by Agnes and Edgerton Cas 
tle. New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 

A love story set in the wild Cameron coum 
try of Scotland and in London of a time just 
before the war. 
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He—Did you see the Lafayette esca- 
drille when you were abroad? 

She—No! There’s very little danc- 
ing there now.—Purple Cow. 


+ 2. 
bod of bd 


“So you think women should be moré 
polite ?” 

“T do,” replied Miss Cayenne: “TI nevef 
see a woman with a cigarette asking 4 
man if smoking annoys him.”—Wash 
ington Star. 
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REEDY'S MIRROR 
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Telephones: Bell, Main 2147; Kinloch, Central 746. 


All business communications should be addressed 
“Business Manager,’ Reedy’s Mirror. 

Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, Mo., U. 8. 
A., as second-class matter. 


Terms of subscription to Reedy’s Mirror, includ- 
ing postage in the United States and Mexico, $3.00 
per year; $1.60 for six months, in Canada, Central 
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months. Subscriptions to all foreign countries, 
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FOR SALE IN EUROPE AT 


Anglo-Americam Exchange 
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Preparing the Knockout 


By William Marion Reedy 
\Y) eee experts are putting the soft pedal 


on the headlines of the war news. From the 

headlines you might think the war was all 
over but the shouting on our side. The experts tell 
us the allied advance is slowing down, the defence 
stiffening, for the allies are moving away from their 
supplies while the Germans are falling back on theirs. 
Nevertheless the allies continue to advance, in spite 
of new fresh divisions brought into action to oppose 
them. This means that Ludendorff is drawing on his 
reserves without profitable result. Since July 18 the 
allies have taken 70,000 prisoners and more than 1,000 
guns. The enemy has lost 10,000 machine guns and 
much other material of war. The retrograde move- 
ment bids fair to continue back to the Hindenburg 
line. Allied pounding keeps the Germans so busy 
they cannot apparently apply any tactics or strategy to 
stop the pursuers. Much of the fighting of the past 
few days has been for positions only relatively im- 
portant, but those positions we gain. In a general 
way the enemy is weakening on the flanks. But the 
withdrawal is not a rout. The military experts warn 
us to look out for a possible surprise in a counter- 
stroke. But the news that leaks out of Germany by 
way of Holland and Switzerland shows that the 
German people are beginning to realize that the grand 
stroke has failed. Generals are being cashiered and 
editors are asking explanations of the fiasco. Still 
it’s a long way to the Rhine and it leads through 
devastated regions and to prepared positions. The 
enemy will shortly make a stand. Rear guard actions 
are designed to facilitate arrangements for a solid 
resistance, and the military writers doubt that we 
are strong enough for any flanking movement. Foch’s 
counter drive has been supremely brilliant but it 
cannot continue to the infliction of an overwhelming 
defeat. 

Washington knows the situation, congress is ready 
to pass the new man-power bill so the new draft may 
begin early in September. The senate will pass it 
within five or six days. With the Teutons falling 
back and their prestige shaken the thing to be done 
is to throw in more men against them, and this is 
the only country that can furnish them. This country 
must win the war. The draft reaching down to boys 
of eighteen and up to men of forty-five will get as 
many men as may be needed to apply force without 
limit. Ships are being supplied to transport the men 
and their supplies. The food question no longer wor- 
ries us or the allies. Even though, as intimated in 
the correspondence two weeks ago, the investigation 
of airplane production will reveal scandalous waste, 
the airplane supply is coming up to needs. Our sol- 
diers have done splendidly in this last drive. as 
dilution of French brigades, but now we have an 
American field army with Pershing in command 
under Foch, It consists of three hundred thousand 
men at least and acting more or less as a unit will 
give us more cause for rejoicing. By next spring 
we shall have an army all told of maybe three million 
in the field. The coup de grace cannot possibly be 
given Germany before then. If not then, later, for 
we can put in if necessary, five million men, The re- 
sources of one hundred million people freshly in the 
war cannot be resisted successfully by a nation that 
has been fighting four years and winning nothing. 

Russia is a vast confusion, but out of that con- 
fusion loom certain evident facts. Germany does not 
control Russia, even though she owns Lenine and 
Trotzky. The Czecho-Slovaks.march on Moscow. 





The soviet government is in flight from Petrograd. 
German troops are marching on the capital. Re- 
sistance to Germany may be unorganized but it is 
widespread. The Bolsheviki government is seemingly 
on the run. What will take its place no one can say, 
but whatever takes its place will not be German. The 
allied expedition will draw Germans from western 
and Italian fronts, but a revolt all over Russia will 
call for endless troops. Prussianism is gravely 
imperiled on the eastern front just as it is backing 
down on the western front. 


Thus far the German u-boat operations on our 
eastern coast amount to nothing. The sinkings in- 
clude no transports, only small shipping. They have 
been going on now for three weeks. The submarines 
cannot stay out much longer and must seek their 
bases on this side of the ocean or on the other. They 
may get home, but they can’t get back again with 
the chasers and destroyers on watch. That the watch 
is a close one is shown by the unimportance of the 
sinkings thus far. Neither the navy nor the merchant 
marine is rattled by the exploits of the raiders, even 
when they send mustard gas waves against small 
shore towns. 


Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo is having his 
way over Congressman Kitchin in raising the money 
to carry on the war. The war profits tax will be 
eighty per cent figured on the basis of profits for the 
three years prior to the war. A demand arises for 
a tax on necessaries and on occupations. Those are 
bad taxes, still they may be imposed along with levies 
upon soft drinks of all kinds. There is no prospect 
of taxation of values of unused land, but Director- 
General McAdoo can’t think of that, he is so busy 
planning the electrification of the railroads from the 
country’s water power, barring all liquor from the 
trains and arranging the details for manning the 
railroad offices with women, as a consequence of the 
new draft. The women are not grateful for this 
last. Some suffragists are insanely demonstrating 
against the President even while he is laboring with 
senators to vote for the suffrage amendment reso- 
lution. Speaking of war measures, it is worth noting 
that the Louisiana legislature, after turning down 
the prohibition amendment in May has ratified it 
within the past few days. This incident bodes no 
good to the anti-prohibitionists. The indications 
are that the amendment will be approved within two 
years by enough states to make it the law of the 
land. Trouble confronts the government in the mat- 
ter of union labor in telegraph operation. Mr. 
Burleson, who runs the telegraph for the govern- 
ment, is no friend of the unions. He would not 
stand for them in the post-office. He seems inclined 
to stand by the “kept” union organized by President 
Carlton, as against the regular union. This may 
account for the general complaint of rotten telegraph 
service. Another trouble that looms is a coal short- 
age. The miners say one is coming. They blame 
it on the railroads. The railroad management now- 
adays doesn’t say much, but wise people will get a 
move on themselves and put in their ordérs right in 
the midst of the dog days. Coal will be, mighty 
scarce in the fall. Nothing apparently is being done 
at Washington about the government’s taking ‘over 
of the meat packing plants. The administration is 
probably waiting to find out what the people think 
about it. The people are in favor of it, for the 
control of the packing plants means the control of 
many other things than meat. The case against the 
packers is a strong one. Their rapacity has been 
flagrant and their profits well nigh criminal. They 
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have used every ancient and invented many new 
forms of skulduggery in stifling competition and per 
fecting monopoly. From what any man _ familiar 
with public affairs knows of the men who are coing 
the business of government in Washington it may 
be said to be certain that the packing plants will be 
taken over shortly. And when the government learns 
everything about,the packing business through carry- 
ing it on, we may be sure that that business as well 
as the telegraphs and the railroads will never again 
be restored to absolute private ownership 
New York, August 13. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 
Hun Hunting in Gotham 

HERE’S plenty of war news just now other 

than the glorious news from the front. There’s 

Viereck having daily sessions with the New 
York district attorney and telling all about the 
vast schemes, all of which he saw, part of which 
he was, for controlling American opinion in behalf 
of Germany. He only wanted $50,000,000 to run big 
dailies in thirty cities. Germany finally got but one 
—a mangy affair without circulation or influence, the 
Mail,—and, as Viereck says, she was skinned on that. 
One of the men who was in the scheme was ex- 
Governor Colquitt of Texas-—a poor stick as it 
turned out. 
vester makes good copy tor the press. 
feature. A wild shriek has gone up for the preven- 
tion of the sale of his book “Armageddon,” con- 


There’s no denying that George Syl- 
He’s a daily 


taining his apotheoses of the Kaiser and Bismarck, 
published by Mitchell Kennerley. This sets collec- 
tors to hunting for the book, offering high prices. 
But Kennerley had sold out the edition over a year 
ago. Viereck went to live for the summer at Mt. 
Vernon. This delighted New Rochelle and Mamaro- 
neck and Harrison and Rye, the habitants of which 
towns always allude to Mt. Vernon as Mt. Vermin— 
how those suburbs do love one another! The rivals 
of Mt. Vernon were as pleased as if smallpox had 
broken out in that place. Then Viereck complained 
that men in uniforms gathered about his house in the 
evening, looking ominous. He wanted police pro- 
tection for his wife and two babies. This was greeted 
by the New York Tribune with an editorial sugges- 
tion that the people of Mt. Vernon knew several 
things they could do to Viereck. The mayor talked 
of riding Viereck on a rail out of town. The appeal 
to the mob spirit was very distinct and emphatic. 
Perhaps the mayor of Mt. Vernon doesn’t know 
better, but the editorial of the New York Tribune 
was and will remain a disgrace to journalism. Vier- 
eck left Mt. Vernon for parts unknown—at least to 
the crowd. ‘The district attorney still has his tele- 
phone and house number, But the press and the 
sleuths have nothing on Viereck since we entered 
the war. He has convinced Washington that he’s 
loyal enough not to be interned. That ought to 
satisfy anybody. I know Viereck has been auda- 
cious, impudent, “sassy” and all that, but to those 
who are hounding him [I would recommend a careful 
reading of President Wilson’s letter in condemnation 


of the mob spirit. 
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Harrassing Hearst 

WittrAM RANDOLPH HEarst is getting hot shot 
almost as much as, if not more than, Viereck. Attor- 
ney-General Lewis, candidate for the Republican 
nomination for governor, is after the editor and 
publisher whose papers and periodicals have for 
patron saint St. Vitus. Now Lewis says that Hearst 
was chummy with Bolo Pasha and with von Bern- 
storff. 
apartments. 
door men—all kinds of servants except second wine- 
openers—make affidavit about those visits. They tell 


They visited his home in the Clarendon 
Valets, housemen, butlers, taxi drivers, 


of secret stairways, of escape over roofs and all 
the sort of things you find in Oppenheimer’s novels 
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of diplomatic intrigue. That it makes bully reading 
I shall not deny, but it “doesn’t hang anything on” 
Hearst. He admits he met Bolo and Bernstorff. 
Other prominent New Yorkers were meeting them 
then every day. They were celebrities and they 
were not ostracized. [Bolo talked to Hearst about 
getting paper on which to print that Paris paper he 
bought. It was natural he should, as Hearst is the 
largest user of news-print paper in the world. No 
one knew then that Bolo was a spy or a German 
agent of defeatism in France, France didn’t know 
it. Morgan & Co. didn’t know it, and they were 
cashing Bolo’s cheques. Hearst says it’s a lie that 
Boy-ed and von Papen were at the dinner Bolo gave 


him in reciprocation of courtesies, at. Sherry’s. 


Hearst says he met Bernstorff just as he met Jus- 
serand, the French ambassador and Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice, the British ambassador. Those meetings were 
public more or less. Bernstorff called over at his 
house, for afternoon tea, when Mr. Hearst was 
away. All this before the United States was in the 


war, 

Mr. Hearst's reply is strong enough to suit all 
Hearstites, but it doesn’t help him with the other 
But I 
don't observe that any advertisers are dropping out 


people. The feeling against him is intense. 
of his publications, while [ do observe that there are 
very few advertisements in the Tribune which leads 
the fight on Hearst. This last is not because of the 
sympathy of advertisers for Hearst, but because of 
their sympathy for advertisers. The Tribune has 
made a crusade against dishonest advertising. It is 
a stickler for the chemically pure and has done 
exposure stunts under the management of Mr. 
Samuel Hopkins Adams—not to be confused in the 
public mind with Frederick Upham Adams, who is 
now self-interned at Hastings-on-Hudson inventing 
submersible boats. Into this row over Hearst Arthur 
Brisbane projects himself with a phrase that makes 


a hit. He refers to Colonel George Harvey as “a 


Lazarus de luxe.” A de-luxe beggar, full morocco, 
hand-tooled, inlaid, licking his sores at Dives’ gate. 
There’s richness for you. Hearst denounces Lewis, 
the attorney-general, as the tool of Booze and Boodle. 
The Hearst papers blaze away against the liquor 
interests. They scream for prohibition. It is the 
one great issue. The menace of Booze is worse 
than the menace of the German. This is interesting. 
It is Hearst’s way of getting at the people and setting 
himself right with them. How could so good a man, 
such a foe of the Demon Rum, be the enemy of the 
United States? Governor Whitman favors the adop- 
tion of the prohibition amendment. Hearst helps 
Whitman for the Republican nomination and also 
for election, although nominally Hearst supports the 
Democratic candidate for governor, “Al” Smith. 
Hearst says New York state can and shall adopt 
prohibition without the vote of New York city. 
Prohibition is the last refuge of—an editor or pub- 
licist or politician who’s likely to be a loser on every 
other issue. 
; 
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A Blow at Billy Sunday 

Tuere’s another issue Mr. Hearst may take up with 
some effect. It will help him with the people who 
want prohibition. The War Industries board has 
decided that it will not grant priority to the material 
for the construction of a tabernacle for Billy Sunday’s 
iorthcoming engagement in Providence, R. I. The 
tabernacle is not necessary to the winning of the 
war. And yet Billy Sunday has been the best war- 
propagandist in the land. He’s hammered the 
Kaiser as hard as he has the devil. They are the 
same thing in Billy’s mind. Billy has raised lots of 
money for the Red Cross and has helped to sell 
many liberty bonds. Now he can’t have a tabernacle 
to preach in. Here’s a chance for Mr. Hearst to 
appeal to the non-conformist conscience and to stick 
by Billy Sunday who’s as much a foe of booze as 
Hearst himself. The only trouble is that the ground 
leased for the erection of the Providence tabernacle 


belongs to a millionaire brewer named Hanley. Still 









that’s a mere detail. Hearst can mightily denounce 
the administration for persecution of the evangelist 
and thus fire the evangelical heart. 
ote of 
The Case of Empey 
I pon’r think though that Hearst can help himself 
by trying to do something for Arthur Guy Empey, 
author of “Over the Top.” There seemed a chance 
to do this so long as some people believed that 
Empey’s commission as captain in the army was 
revoked because of war department prejudice against 
his celebrity and the power of the red-tapists. Empey 
it nOW appears is nobody’s victim but his own. He 
talked too much. Appearing at the National theater 
in Washington, in a play called “Pack Up Your 
Troubles,” he made a speech. He said the real 
heroes of the war were the volunteers, not the 
drafted men who fight only because compelled to 
do so. President Wilson was present and heard 
the slur. The captain’s commission had been recom- 
mended, but had not been signed. Three days after 
Empey’s speech it was announced from the White 
House that there had been a mistake with regard 
to Empey. No one will be very sorry for Empey. 
His book has made him rich. Possibly his success 
has turned his head. The incident here related has 
value as emphasizing to the country the idea that to 
paraphrase Browning, all service ranks the same with 
Uncle Sam. It comes along to give point to the stop- 
page of enlistments. Everybody will have to stand 
the draft hereafter. There won't be any youngsters 
taken into the army on the theory that they are better 
than other young men who await the draft, prob- 
ably because the latter want to earn money as long as 
they can to support the folks they must leave be- 
hind. The war department has abolished the division 
of our forces into three armies—the regular, the na- 
tional and the National Guard. There is to be but 
one army, that of the United States. Volunteers and 
conscripts are to be as they have been in fact on a 
plane of equality. What has happened to Empey 
will cause volunteers to stop putting on airs and 
lording it over thé drafted men. This will help to 
improve discipline and make for more _ solidarity. 
The new ruling is eminently right. I am assuming 
that this explanation of what happened to Empey is 
the correct one. If it’s only a newspaper story, J 
am glad for Empey’s sake. 
oe ofe 
The Short Day 
ANOTHER striking piece of war news is the Wana 
maker advertising announcing that hereafter its 
business day will be but six and one-half hours, from 
10 a. m. to 4:30 p.m. This does not include Satur- 
days. Wanamaker’s and many other big department 
stores have been closed all day Saturday for some 
time. This Saturday holiday for employes has been 
a great blessing in the recent superheated days. The 
six and one-half hour day will be a greater boon. 
Not only will it help the department store workers; 
it will make things more comfortable for other 
people through relieving the evening rush and jam 
Wana- 
maker says it makes the change to save coal, as well 
In addi- 


on the transportation system of New York. 


as for the reason of transportational relief. 
tion to this short day ukase the big store announces 
that it withdraws until the end of the war all privi- 
lege of the return of purchases, except where there 
is clear evidence of fault upon the store’s part. This 
will give great joy to the husbands who have had to 
put in so much time carrying back articles sent from 
the stores on approval. There has been as much 
talk about this action by Wanamakers as about the 
iispiring dispatches from the scenes of war. It is as 
important to the women as the news of the removal 
The one big 
beef restriction has not been removed however—that 
is the price. There is no limit to food 
At a shore resort the other day I saw a 


of restrictions on the sale of beef. 


Prices ! 
prices, 
man settle for a repast of three cocktails, three lob- 
sters, three frozen tomatoes, bread and butter, and 
two bottles of ale. The check called for $9.15, The 
tip took the whole $10 bill. 
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this sort of thing. Nobody seems to care what it 
costs so long as they get what they. want when 
they want it. Indeed most people seem to like being 
eouged. You don’t have to be gouged. You can 
eet a good luncheon for sixty cents in any one of 


a thousand places. 


A Fine Benevolence 

In the Grand Central station on a hot day last 
week I found myself in the midst of a group of 
about thirty little girls. They seemed to be a bit 
frightened. Somehow their faces seemed to be 
unwontedly clean. They were looked after by two 
very nice young women. Those young women told 
me that they were taking the children up the country 
to Life’s farm. That farm is a famous place, but not 
Because Life maintains 
The farm has 


as famous as it should be. 
it the other papers don’t mention it. 
been in operation for about twenty years, maybe 
Life’s readers contribute the money for the 
In the course of its ex- 


longer. 
maintenance of the place. 
istence there has been expended on the farm enter- 
prise—I mean on the entertainment of the children 
at the farm for periods of two weeks at a time— 
more than a million dollars. Life charges nothing 
for administration of the farm. It doesn’t do as the 
New York /Herai/d did, some years since, when it ran 
a free ice fund campaign and charged to the fund 
full advertising rates for all the space devoted to 
exploiting the benevolent project. At Life’s farm 
the children of the poor are given a two weeks’ pic- 
nic. They are given the best of food. They are 
watched over carefully. Doctors attend them if 
needed, There are nurses in plenty. There are play- 
masters to keep the youngsters amused. They are 
sheltered from bad weather but run gloriously free in 
Often their sick mothers go to the farm 
And when Life’s guests leave they go 


good. 
with them. 
with new clothing from the skin out, as well as with 
happy memories. Up in Connecticut or Massachusetts 
recently some man died and left a will bequeathing 
a handsome sum of money to Life’s farm. The trus- 
tees of the estate have not paid over the bequest in a 
reasonable time on one technical excuse or another. 
Life every little while calls the attention of the 
trustees to themselves in language that has bite in it. 
I can forgive Life its Jew-baiting in consideration of 
its children’s farm. It can be pardoned too for 
its anti-vaccination, anti-vivisection rages, as well as 
for its faint taint of anti-Catholicism. Life loves 
children and dogs. That’s a good sign. Edward 
Sanford Martin, its editor, writes prose somewhat 
like Charles Lamb's. Tom Masson is its chief 
iokesmith and he can turn out more laugh-shells on 
short order than a munition factory can deliver 
shrapnel cases. There are only six original funny 
stories. Masson in the course of twenty years has 
given them six million twists that make them look 
and sound new to the people of to-day. John Ames 
Mitchell, one of Life’s founders, died recently. He 
was the author of some. good stories of phantasy. 
Andrew Miller, his partner, is one of the big men 
in the racing game, owns a stable and backs its 
entries with large bets. James S. Metcalfe, the mu- 
sical critic, has waged a thirty-year war against the 
theatrical syndicate and the ticket speculators. He 
reports progress now and then, but not much. J. B. 
Kerfoot is Life’s hook reviewer—the best there ix 
His criticism of a book is never longer than one 
paragraph, but it says exactly what ought to be said 
better than an essay of five thousand words. All 
these persons and things about Life, with exceptions 
noted, are to the good exceedingly, but all of them 
together don’t count for as much as Life’s farm. It 
has still another benevolence of which everyone must 
approve. It collects a fund for the care of French 
orphans, Life’s readers have come across nobly for 
Individual readers give sums to take 
Other readers club to- 


this cause. 
care of individual children. 
gether to support one child. The children are num- 
hered and the contributors take the number that 
comes along simultaneously with their money. Life 
prints the pictures of the little French kiddies and 
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a pretty and pathetic gallery they make—these boys 
and girls whose fathers have fallen for France. 
Looking at them and at the pictures of the American 
children romping or gorging at the farm up-state 
one is mighty glad indeed that in the midst of 
death we have Life. May we have it, aS scripture 
saith, more abundantly. 
ote of 
: The President and Vardaman 

A MAN gets to be a pretty good Jesuit—using the 
phrase with apologies to the order—in following 
President Wilson. Take the matter of his letter 
putting the kibosh on Vardaman in Mississippi. It’s 
pretty hard to swallow the idea of the President tell- 
ing the people of a state whom they shall or shall 
not send to the United States senate. That is 
plainly an usurpation of the executive. It must be 
grandly galling in the south where the tradition 
of state’s rights still lingers feebly and fitfully. It 
made Texans wince when the President put out 
Congressman Slayden. The procedure reminds me 
of the old social custom in the great Prince of Wales’ 
day. If you gave a party to which Albert Edward 
was coming you had to submit the list of prospective 
“invitees” to him that he might scratch anyone he 
didn’t want to .meet. Colonel Roosevelt scratched 
certain senators from the calling list at the White 
House. Tillman was so treated once. Now the 
President of the United States tells the states the 
men he doesn’t want in the upper or the lower house 
of congress. He doesn’t want to be annoyed by 
“Oh, but he doesn’t do that,” says an 
apologist. Not in fact but in effect. He explicitly 
disclaims any intent to advise or to interfere in the 
3ut he has heard it said that 


opposition. 


Mississippi election. 
he wouldn’t object to Vardaman’s coming back. He 
replies to that assertion of fact with a repudiation. 
He states as fact that Vardaman has opposed him 
and that the re-election of Vardaman would be re- 
earded as a vote of want of confidence in his admin- 
istration. . That is the knock insidious with a ven- 
geance and ninety-nine Americans out of one hundred 
will think the action autocratic. But then there’s 
Vardaman. He’s been a blatherskite abroad for 
years, a nigger-haiter, a shouter of repeal of the 
franchise amendment, an opponent of education of 
the negro. Before and since our entering this war 
he has heen a grudging and infrequent supporter of 
the presidential policies. He was one of the little 
group of willful men or willful group of little men 
that blocked legislation of importance. 
people will grieve if he should be beaten. The Presi- 


Very few 


dent’s end is good but the means are bad. His action 
is no more justifiable in strict constitutionalism than 
was the German drive through Belgium, but because 
the act is against Vardaman nobody is going to get 


- “all het up” about it. There’s a quibble, too, of de- 


fense. It is that the President is only acting as the 
head of his party in telling Mississippians that they 
sheuldn’t choose Vardaman. We accept that too as 


‘ 


we accept the “grandfather clause” in southern state 


constitutions. President Wilson puts it over with his 
usual grace. That his course must rankle under the 
surface in the senate need not be asserted; but’ the 
senate is tamed, and the house too. And the practical 
politicians everywhere will tell you privately what 
they think about Wilson personally, while publicly 
praising him as an official. He goes ahead regardless 
of the politicians great and small. But what do most 
of us care if he keeps on getting after men like 


“er 


Vardaman? “The end justifies the means ;” that’s all. 
Even the Republicans have nothing to say. They are 
in a bad fix. They can’t say anything in criticism of 
the conduct of the war, and “canning” Vardaman is 
part of the conduct of the war. As for the Demo- 
crats, what would they not be saying if Roosevelt 
had done what Wilson has done? 


o, -%. 
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Dave Francis and Bob Minor 
Ir makes a Missourian feel good to read what 
\mbassador Francis wrote to the foreign minister 
Tchitcherin of Russia’s soviet government when told 


he must leave Vologda and go to Moscow. “I go 
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but I return,” he said in effect, “and when I return 
you'll go. You say you are friendly to the govern- 
ment I represent but your action towards me gives 
the lie to that profession.” Then he says he has 
always regarded the Russian people as our allies and 
has recommended that we help them. He rebukes the 
soviet for holding up messages between him and his 
government. He denounces the censorship of his of- 
ficial communications and statements. “I thought,” 
he says, “secret diplomacy had been abolished in 
Russia.” He indulges in irony when he asks them 
what kind of a siege, German or allied, the soviet 
expects at Archangel. Ambassador Francis tells the 
soviet that the allies don’t recognize the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty and they are going to smash it—or 
rather that they will help the Russian people smash 
it. This letter was written on July 25 and held up 


until August 12. It spoke for the whole allied diplo- 


matic body in Russia. The document talks what we 
call in Missouri. cold turkey. They refused to go to 
Moscow. They have been permitted to go to Arch- 
angel. There they will be nearer to the doings that 
will be going on when our combined military and 
relief mission gets busy. The document is a clever 
appeal to the Russian people against the schemers 
at Petrograd, although it expressly scouts the idea 
that the departure of the allied diplomats from 
Vologda means a breach with the soviet government. 
From out of the confused and conflicting reports 
concerning Russian conditions the note of Ambas- 
sador Francis comes revealingly. It conveys to me 
the impression that so good an observer and astute a 
politician as Mr. Francis believes the Russian people 
are opposed to German influence and it intimates that 
That the 
government suppressed statements of allied diplomats 
as to allied intentions shows that the government 
doesn’t want the allied purposes made known to the 
masses. Mr. Francis says he won’t leave Russia un- 
less compelled to do so by force, for “I would not 
properly represent my government or the sentiment 
of the American people if I should leave Russia at 
this time. “Our Dave” is “on the job.” 


they are tired of the soviet government. 


While I’m on this subject of Russia I must ae- 
knowledge receipt of a leter from Pauline H. Turkel 
of San Francisco, in which she expresses dissent 
from what I wrote recently about Bob Minor’s ac- 
tivities there. 
it than I do. 


Well, she seems to know more about 
She says Bob is there as correspondent 
of one of the largest dailies in the country. She 
says that a correspondent recently arrived from 
Christiania told her that Mr, Minor while addressing 
an audience composed of Bolsheviki spent nearly te 
whole evening telling them that President Wilson is 
all right and trying to do the right thing. Miss Turkel 
says that a letter dated May 25, from Russia, tells 
her that Minor has spent most of his time since 
arrival in studying the Russian language. Needless 
to say I am glad to learn that Bob Minor is not 
“raising hell in Russia,” and that he is, to a large 
extent, trying to help the Russians to. understand 
this country and President Wilson. When last T 
heard Bob talk to the socialists and anarchists in 
St. Louis he was handing out extremely hot stuff. 
I am fond of Bob and it’s a pleasure to present the 
evidence against my statements concerning him, Miss 
Turkel tells me that the Mooney case is entirely out 
of the hands of the California courts and solely up 
to Governor Stephens, who is waiting until after the 
election returns. As Minor is a friend of Mooney 
it wouldn’t help Mooney to have it known that Minor 
is making trouble for the United States in Petro- 
grad. As I helieve Mooney should be pardoned I 
I think 
that as Mooney i$ under indictment for the murder 
of several men and has been convicted questionably 


have no desire to put his friends “in bad.” 


of the murder of one of them, he could without 
violence to. justice or in derogation of the courts be 
pardoned for the murder of which he has been con- 
I have read 
somewhere that this is a solution proposed by Presi- 


victed and tried for one of the others. 


dent Wilson but it is opposed by the prosecution 
Lecause, as the prosecutor says, the witnesses have 
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got away and it would be impossible to convict him 
again. If so, the conviction by perjury and suborna- 
tion thereof should nevertheless be set aside. In this 
currente calamo correspondence I may make so many 
mistakes that the work may be called calamitous 
writing. When I go wrong, “treat me rough, boys, 
treat me rough.” 


2. 2%. 
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How Paris Suffers 

I saw a letter from Paris to-day. It was written 
by a man of some importance. It says that Paris is 
bombed every night by flocks of airplanes and that 
the ruin being wrought is tremendous in extent while 
the death roster lengthens ominously. The long- 
range gun, according to the writer, has done little 
damage but the bombing from the air by night 
is terribly effective. And a few hours after seeing 
the letter referred to, another person told me of re- 
ceipt of another letter conveying the same informa- 
tion. Why can’t or don’t the allies bomb Berlin? The 
planes can make the four hundred and eighty miles 
from the front, without much difficulty. It would 
seem as easy for the allies to bomb Berlin as it was 
for D’Annunzio and his comrades to “bomb” Vienna 
with pamphlets of propaganda. 


oh} fe 

Paul |Varburg Goes 
Too bad about Paul M. Warburg. He’s forced to 
get off the Federal Reserve board because of the 
excess of the hate propaganda. There’s no question 
of his ability as a financier; nor of his loyalty 
among those who know him. He is of German birth 
and he has two brothers in the German service, one 
in Berlin, the other at Stockholm. I don’t suppose 
the German government is letting out Paul’s brothers 
because he is in our service. Suppose we were to 
drive out of our army every man of German birth 
or parentage. We know many of them are fighting 
and not a few of them have died for our cause. 
There isn’t a scintilla of evidence of any kind against 
Mr. Warburg’s devotion to this country, or if there 
is the public hasn’t seen it or heard it. I think that 
Mr. Warburg has in effect been lynched. He is the 
victim of the mob spirit that the President repre- 
hends. To be sure Mr. Warburg himself insists upon 
going out of the service but he does it because he 
has been subject to suspicion and persecution for the 
reasons stated. I don’t think the President should 
have let Mr. Warburg go. The more ex-Germans 
we have doing things effectively against Germany, 
the more Germany will realize that she has nothing 
to hope from her sons naturalized here. This coun- 
try should stick by any ex-German or former hyphen- 

ate who sticks by us. 

she fs 
Sentiment in Gotham 

LittLe old New York has some sentiment, after all. 
It is up in protest against the proposal of the gov- 
ernment to put up a lot of buildings in Battery Park. 
The city board of estimate has consented to such 
use. Battery Park is the one green spot in lower 
New York. It is an oasis in a desert of big build- 
ings. There during the recent hot nights the in- 
habitants of the east side and lower town slept to 
catch the vagrant breezes from the harbor. Looking 
at them strewn about the open space one could not 
but think of a battlefield after a big battle. Miss 
Elizabeth Marbury leads the protest against the 
destruction of the open space and the newspapers 
have taken the cue from her. It is pointed out that 
the government can commandeer all the big buildings 
it may need for its work in that part of the city. The 
cost will not be so great as the loss of the park to 
the poor of the great city. There has always been a 
strong sentiment against invasion of Central Park, 
but there is more reason to preserve Battery Park. 
The former is for the benefit of the relatively few. 
The latter is for the kind of people who most need 
parks for relief from the distress of such a summer 
as this. Battery Park is one of the oldest in the city. 
It is an historical landmark that should not be 
obliterated. If there were nothing else to meet the 
government’s needs the people might be willing to 
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sacrifice the breathing spot, but the supply of build- 
ings in that region is plentiful. 
of ote 
International Finance 

MANy westerners remember Arthur Edward Stil- 
well, some of them infelicitously. In the middle 
1890s he was a meteoric financier and railroad build- 
er. He made his headquarters at Kansas City. His 
specialty was getting money from the Dutch. He 
could go to Holland and make a spiel and immedi- 
ately the Dutchmen would take their fingers out of 
the holes in the dykes, to prevent the sea from com- 
ing in upon them, and put their hands in their 
pockets, drawing therefrom much gold. With this 
money he built the Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf 
road. It was a great enterprise but it didn’t pay at 
first. It passed from his hands about 1893 and after- 
wards developed into a splendid property. It helped 
much to make Kansas City. It diverted much grain 
trafic from St. Louis. Stilwell was a gold bug 
speaker in 1896, demolishing the free silver theory 
in a lecture which he illustrated with an ingenious 
contrivance resembling those Japanese boxes within 
boxes that used to amuse and amaze the youth of 
an earlier day. Between times he was noted as a 
Christian Science lecturer. He had ideas and a 
pleasing personality. Likewise he was on the level. 
If his enterprises failed it was not due to any 
irregularities on his part. I hadn’t heard of him for 
years until he turned up recently as the author of a 
plan to wipe out the war debt of the world. There 
is no lack of such plans, but Stilwell’s is a great confi- 
dence game. It is a sort of Christian Science finan- 
ciering, too. He tackles the problem with a faith 
compelling admiration. What the war debt of the 
world will be you can’t exactly comprehend. Great 
Britain’s alone will be something like 7,000 millions 
net. To that add ours, France’s, Italy’s, Germany’s, 
Austria’s and all the rest. It staggers imagination. 
It has been suggested that the only way to pay the 
debts is by a general conscription of capital or 
wealth. To continue borrowing on the scale neces- 
sary to meet obligations will be impossible. There 
is the alternative of repudiation or super-drastic tax- 
ation. An evasion of the issue will doubtless be the 
issuance of cheap money in great abundance. Thus 
with high prices maintained more of the income will 
be more easily taken in taxation. The bondholders 
will get a lot of stage money for their securities. 
Mr. Stilwell takes this line in an ingenious book 
entitled “The Great Plan.” He takes a world view 
of the financial problem. He would have the League 
of Nations, when formed, set forth a scheme of 
international finance, as well as a programme for 
disarmament. Of course when the destruction of 
war comes to an end, production will create new 
wealth but it won’t do so fast enough to meet the 
war obligations not only of the great nations but the 
small ones as well. 

Mr. Stilwell would have all the nations pool their 
debts and present a statement to the International 
Conference for the cleaning up of the war—maybe 
200 billion dollars, at a venture. The conference 
will issue bonds for that amount bearing interest at 
one per cent. Each nation will be given bond cer- 
tificates to the amount of its debts and will use them 
to pay or receive them in payment of loans during 
the war. The bonds will thus clear off debts. The 
sinking fund will be fattened for the payment of 
the international bonds by annual contributions from 
each state. The bonds are to run for one hundred 
years. The contribution of each state will be an 
amount equal to what that state will save by the 
abandonment of all military establishment. The sav- 
ing will be estimated on a basis of the average of 
pre-war expenditure. In one hundred years Mr. Stil- 
well reckons the savings will be one hundred times 
between 1,200 million and 1,700 million dollars. “Each 
nation receiving at the beginning a sum in world 
bonds enabling it at once to redeem its entire war 
debt, with a margin over, representing its tax ex- 
penditure, should take power to redeem its bonds 
before they are due.” Furthermore: “If the English 








government did not wish to compel the holders of 
war loan stock to accept this bond currency (the 
best currency in the world) for their stock, it could 
at all events, at once redeem all the government stock 
held by those willing to sell, and the remaining sum 
of bond currency could in the meantime be loaned to 
railroads, manufacturers and industrial enterprises.” 
I said that this is a confidence game. Positing the 
confidence the thing looks as if it would work. But 
the confidence will be hard to establish. The holders 
of the paper of the government will demand the pay- 
ment in gold or silver nominated in the bond. They 
will want their pound of flesh and will not take 
paper pay. Manifestly world bonds, too, wouldn’t 
be much good unless supported by some form of 
international taxation. The different states would 
have taxing power. They must have it. But would 
they surrender any of it to the new super-state? 
The chances are they would not, at least for a 
long time, have enough confidence in the international 
organization, to yield it any taxing power. After 
the war there will be much need for credit, but it is 
doubtful that the system of credit Mr. Stilwell pro- 
poses will be generally accepted. Furthermore, the 
Stilwell scheme would be such an inflationist affair 
that there would be no end to the advance in prices. 
We should be in somewhat the case of the old civil 
war soldier who told me that he once paid $10,000 
confederate money for a shoe shine. Mr. Stilwell’s 
plan is very interesting to me, remembering as I do 
the scorn he poured forth in 1896 upon the quanti- 
tative theory of money as supported by Colonel Bryan 
and “Coin” Harvey. Nevertheless “The Great Plan” 
shows that the congress that is to settle the details 
of world peace and the maintenance thereof will 
have to do with financiering on such a stupendous 
scale as was never known before. Armament has 
cost money and disarmament will cost much money 
too. 
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A Good Thing for Missouri 

Missovrt breaks into the news. The eastern papers 
have words of approval for the nomination of ex- 
Governor Folk for senator and the defeat of Shackel- 
ford for congress. It is all very well to say that 
it’s none of the east’s business whom Missouri 
nominates or elects. Still the east makes that its 
business. In present conditions it doesn’t help Mis- 
souri to be considered Laodicean as to the war. The 
state’s representation at Washington has put Mis- 
souri in bad. Capital isn’t going to start flowing 
into a commonwealth that is supposed to be of doubt- 
ful loyalty. The supposition is all wrong we know, 
but the east doesn’t know it. It remembers that 
Senator Stone opposed the war, that Senator Reed 
fought Hoover and his food conservation, that Champ 
Clark left the speaker’s chair to oppose conscription, 
that several of our representatives supported the 
McLemore resolution to keep off the sea at Ger- 
many’s command. The east and north of to-day was 
inclined to look upon Missouri as did the east and 
north of thirty and forty years ago because of the 
activities of the James boys. The news of the Demo- 
cratic nomination of Governor Folk over the man 
who didn’t want war even after the Zimmerman 
note was turned up, and of the ultra pacifistic and 
presumably pro-German Shackelford, will convince 
the east that Missouri is not even at this late day 
waiting to be shown as to the righteousness of the 
war. Folk has helped Missouri by running for the 
senatorship. It may be that he will not be elected. 
There will be money from everywhere the liquor 
interests are strong poured into Missouri to defeat 
Folk. It is calculated that he can be scratched to 
disastrous defeat in St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Jo- 
seph, Springfield, Joplin, Sedalia, Moberly and the 
cities generally. Money can be used in those places. 
For that matter, money can be used in any place. 
Still it is doubtful if money can defeat Folk running 
on a platform with Woodrow Wilson and with Wil- 
son’s personal approval. Moreover, Folk is infinitely 
superior to the politicians who want to defeat him. 
He keeps on the right track. He knows the people 














better and has a better appreciation of the fact that 
the interests are moribund as a political force. He 
isn’t tied up with every influence that decent people 
detest and despise. His are the newer politics. The 
opposition sticks to dead politics. - One of the sig- 
nificant things in his triumph last week is that he 
got away with the prize in spite of the opposition, 
cautious but venomous, of the Post-Dispatch. The 
Star has scored a big beat on the older evening 
paper, for Folk was, in a way, the Star’s candidate. 
It seems to me that the Folk opposition was hate- 
crazy. There’s no other way of accounting for 
such an action as that of William Flewellyn Saunders 
of the State Council of Defence in preparing and 
publishing the charge that Folk had slandered the 
state. Will Saunders is one of the most prudent 
men I ever knew. He must have gone clean off his 
head to make such a break and fix his own status as 
a tool of the Folk haters. And Governor Gardner 
went dotty too. He is “placed” in the public mind. 
If he wants to be United States senator, later, as 
some folks claim, he will have to take it out in 
wanting. Politically he is done for; more’s the pity, 
as he was a most promising political personality. 
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Sad Fate of a Gentleman 

THE wandering westerner comes across , funny 
things in and around little old New York. For in- 
stance, I read in the morning paper the other day 
the news of the voluntary petition in bankruptcy of 
one Isaac Purdy, living in Westchester county. The 
aforesaid Isaac Purdy describes himself as “by oc- 
cupation a gentleman.” His assets were but a few 
hundred dollars, It is not stated in the press whether 
Mr. Purdy worked at his “occupation.” I wonder 
if he belonged to the gentlemen’s union? I haven't 
seen the expression “gentleman” so used since I read 
about “Geoffry Grayon Gent.” Often I have seen 
men described in promotion circulars, trust and bank 
directorates, etc., as “capitalist,” but never as “gentle- 
man.” No one in and about New York seems ever 
to have heard of “Isaac Purdy, gentleman,” before 
this. He doesn’t appear to have made himself con- 
spicuous in the pursuit of his calling, though of 
course it is not gentlemanly to be conspicuous. Still 
it is strange that the enterprising New York press 
didn’t discover this human curiosity—a person who 
is “by occupation a gentleman.” How did he escape 
being put ina museum or the movies as “the only one 
in captivity?” How happens it that he was never 
engaged to do a column for the World or Journal 
after the manner of “Beatrix Fairfax?” The “gen- 
tlemen” you meet on Broadway—are they anything 
like Mr. Isaac Purdy? A great many of them look 
like “Gyp the Blood” dressed for a deal in green 
goods. I’ve met some of them and heard them say 
that they were gentlemen. I’ve heard them proclaim- 
ing it in gentlemen’s clubs where you have to be 
introduced in person after dark. I must admit it’s 
nice to have fellows around telling you “I’m a 
gentleman, I am.” Otherwise you might never dis- 
cover it. I wonder if Mr. Purdy will be considered 
a gentleman now that he’s “broke.’ Can he “go 
down the line” o’ nights “opening wine?” Perhaps. 
Many fellows are doing it who have passed through 
bankruptcy proceedings. I must confess, in the new 
lingo, that “Mr. Isaac Purdy, gentleman,” much in- 
trigues me. A gentleman I suppose doesn’t work. Mr. 
Purdy might be drafted under the work or fight 
order, What’s the difference between a gentleman 
and a “gent?” A tramp doesn’t work, Is a tramp a 
gentleman? The tramp is usually broke too. I look 
to see the “colyumists” of the metropolitan press 
make good copy out of Mr. Isaac Purdy. He ought 
to be good for as much space as the young fellow 
Jacques St. Cyr who married the widow of “Silent” 
Smith and was said to have been nothing but a “hall 
room boy.” And finally it’s too bad to know that 
it doesn’t pay to be a gentleman in these parts. 

sf of 
The Girls and the Fighting Man 

You’ve heard how woman is doing her bit in the 

war. You begin to believe it, hereabouts, There is 
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nothing more inspiring than the way the New York 
girl devotes herself to making things pleasant for 
the soldier and the naval man. She works at it all 
the time. She has the soldier on her hands in the 
morning and the marine heroes in the evening. She 
oscillates in her auto between Fort Slocum and Camp 
Upton, between the aviation camp at Mineola and 
the naval ‘station at Pelham Bay. In the evening 
she has them both at home. She goes to drills and 
reviews, she dines at the mess. She dances at the 
officers’ clubs. She gives parties at her home. She 
is on the go from about 10 a. m. until 2 a.m. And 
she always looks fresh and sweet. She’s never tired 
out. The boys come from all parts of the country 
with letters from her friends. She neglects not one 
of them. She plays no favorites as between officers 
and privates. At her parties the rank and file mix. 
There is never any friction. She dances with one and 
the other. It is astounding. It shows how discipline 
can’t demolish democracy. Naturally the lines are 
drawn between officers and men in public but in the 
homes there are no lines. I should say that there is 
more democracy in the navy than in the army. Often 
a girl is sued for by a private and an officer at the 
same time. She doesn’t always prefer the better 
positioned man. It’s pleasant to see officers in their 
“whites” and “gobs” in their “blues” dancing in the 
same houses with the same girls. The rules against 
drink are off in the homes. Officers and men drink 
punch from the same bowl. They chat quite chum- 
mily while munching sandwiches. There’s more of 
this in the navy of course for more young men of 
the better class have gone in the navy and officers 
and men are nearer together socially. To be sure 
this doesn’t mean that admirals and commanders put 
their arms around the necks of “Jackies” as Josephus 
Daniels did in a celebrated ante-bellum photograph. 
Which reminds me that Josephus can sue me for 
damages. I was lunching with a naval officer at a 
restaurant. The officer’s chauffeur told the officer 
later that the waiter who brought the chauffeur’s 
ticket to our table asked him if that wasn’t Secretary 
Daniels lunching with the captain. Much has been 
said in vituperation of Josephus but nothing equal 
to that inquiry: it is almost defamation of character. 
If there is any one kind of warrior who always has 
the call, it is the aviator, A thing that impresses 
me in meeting the soldier and the marine is that they 
are not grouches. There is no complaint about the 
food or the housing. The officers are spoken of 
always as good scouts. And the way in which the 
boys are entertained is a wonder. It is overdone in 
a way. The youths come from everywhere. Most of 
them have never seen New York. They are shown 
the city with a tireless hospitality. They are taken 
to the theaters and into the homes. Naturally they 
take to it very enthusiastically—so much so that 
often their ships and transports sail without them. 
The military and naval authorities have found it 
necessary to issue an appeal to the public to get 
the boys back by the time of the expiration of their 
leaves. So that now the hosts of men in the service 
ask their guests first to show their leave. The hosts 
govern themselves accordingly. Such officers as I 
have talked to tell me that the men are very well 
behaved. It is surprising how little drunkenness 
there is among the men at large in the big city. The 
saloon and restaurant people are very strict in ob- 
servance of the rule against serving drinks at a table 
at which is a man in uniform. The civilians don’t 
like to have their soldier or marine friends leaving 
the table in order to let the drnks come on, and so 
the civilians do very little drinking. I go about quite 
a bit day and night and I haven’t seen one drunken 
man in uniform since I left St. Louis. This is a con- 
dition that I wouldn’t have thought possible a few 
years ago. Old King Booze is certainly being de- 
throned. I feel sorry for parents of attractive 
daughters near the army camps and navy stations. 
They have a table full of soldier or naval guests at 
every meal. At prevailing food prices this costs a 
deal of money. Then there are the cigars and the 
liquids. Remember also the gasoline, for the girl 
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with a car has it always full of the defenders of 
the flag. The girls who haven’t cars are not out of 
the running. Each has her hero swain. In pairs 
they are seen everywhere. The love-making of the 
war is not its least conspicuous or interesting fea- 
ture. Old Mars may be depopulating the world but 
Cupid is busy in preparation for repair of the rav- 
age. Love has Death beaten, I should say. During 
the past two or three weeks I think many of the 
girls have had some very bad hours. They had been 
getting their letters regularly from the boys oversea. 
When the drive began the letters largely stopped. 
The soldiers hadn’t time to write. The silence has 
been distressing. The girls feared to look into the 
casualty lists lest they find there the terrible ex- 
planation of the lapse in the mails. Only too many 
of them alas, have found their fears confirmed. The 
war has got to many a girl who thought that she was 
only having a mild epistolary flirtation with some 
youngster now sleeping the sleep that knows*no wak- 
ing. When I watch the girls with the boys I begin 
to think the girls are quite glorious, all things ¢on- 
sidered, even when they are not knitting or nursing. 
What would our boys going to the war do without 
them, without their making them at home, without 
their letters in the trenches? Think of some of 
these girls having as many as a dozen beaus from 
all services, keeping them all buoyed up, preventing 
the telescoping of engagements, making each one 
feel that he’s the biggest thing in the war to her, 
going all day and most of the night, phoning, dress- 
ing, driving, dancing, dining,—why you cannot but 
marvel that they stand the strain. I get into homes 
now and then that have a girl with the sense of duty 
to the heroes. I keep on the outer rim of the whirl 
of the life that she centers and I’m exhausted after 
about three days. I can’t remember the insignia of 
rank that is so important. I get the titles all mixed 
up. I simply can’t keep up with the hop from camp 
to station or station to camp. From train to auto I 
cannot flit unceasingly and the shore dinners, the 
mess meals, the ice cream sodas and sundaes—say, 
an ostrich must hide its head in shame as it con- 
templates the digestive prowess of the girl who looks 
after the fighting man. I think the girls not less re- 
markable in endurance than the boys who drill and 
hike and clean camp all day and then dance until the 
next day. Really I’m ashamed of Senator Baird of 
New Jersey who tells the President he thinks that 
woman suffrage should wait until the war is over 
and the world has been made safe for democracy. 
Talk about the industrial forces behind our armies, 
eh? That’s all very well, but think of the American 
girl behind the American soldier—sometimes behind 
half a dozen of them. Don’t tell me she isn’t a big 
factor in our carrying on, that she isn’t a mighty 
essence in our morale. She’s game to the core, even 
with the casualty lists lengthening. I see her kissing 
the boys good-bye and those kisses are munitions of 
war. I hear the naval rookies singing, “All hands on 
deck”—“T haven’t seen a girl in twenty-one days, all 
hands on deck,” and the importance of the girl be- 
hind the guns is borne in upon me. And Lord, Lord, 
how I wish IT were a rookie and could two-step and 
fox-trot. There is no hope for one like me, ten 
years ahead of the latest expansion of the draft age 
limit. 
% 
The Story of Slops 

“HELL 1S A CITY VERY MUCH LIKE LONDON,” and 
New York is very much like St. Louis. Same old 
everything, only more of it. There’s the same old 
garbage problem. In St. Louis the administration 
seems to have juggled things so that there will be 
nobody in the business, and nothing in the business 
for “nobody” but the Indiana Reduction company. 
It was so erstwhile and will be so eftsoons. It recalls 
the days when Ed Butler and Jim Campbell cor- 
nered the reduction business. Campbell’s company 
bid so high to get the garbage no one else could com- 
pete; but Butler charged the city so much for col- 
lecting the garbage that the reduction loss was made 
up—and more. I remember once when Butler had 
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carried off the garbage collection contract at an 
atrocious figure, Charles Nagel, then president of the 
city council, later secretary of commerce under 
President Taft, asked him if he had no conscientious 
scruples about robbing the city that way. “See here, 
Mr. Nagel,” said Butler, “how much would you take 
a year to be called ‘Old Slops?’” The old sanitary 
company went broke, but the garbage collection paid 
big. Now we have the Indiana company following 
old Boss Butler's plans. The city administration 
killed a bill for a municipal reduction plant. At 
the same time all outside offers to undertake the 
reduction were side-tracked. The Indiana company 
wanted to sell itself to the city, or else it wanted 
continued the lagniappe of 87 cents a ton for hand- 
ling garbage on the by-products of which the profits 
are very large. Then bids were asked on reduction, 
the specifications so worded as to shut out all bidders 
but the Indiana company, and that concern gets its 
little 87 cents a ton. September is a pretty hot month 
in St. Louis. The present contract expires in that 
month. If we don’t accept the bid we may be stunk 
out of house and home, or there may be an outbreak 
of pestilence. 

In New York the garbage reduction plant on 
Staten Island has been started up after operating on 
less than half time for more than six months. The 
big city wouldn’t adequately support the concern. 
The garbage and refuse accumulated near the works 
and then the device was adopted of dumping the 
stuff into the sea, as was done in the old days. Then 
one day lately when the wind was right all this 
dumped refuse was swept in a tidal wave of filth 
upon the beaches of Coney Island. The summer 
resorters were forced out of the waters. There was 
no sWimming among floating tin-cans, livers and 
lights and rotten fruit and all the malodorous detritus 
of the town. The resort proprietors cried out that 
they were ruined, and indeed they would be ruined 
if the waves of offal continue to break upon their 
shores. The city authorities are condemned, that 
such things should he. The rendering or reduction 
plant on Staten Island cost originally $2,500,000. It 
was an offensive nuisance to the people of the island. 
The placing of the plant there was almost criminal 
in its ruination of residence property values; but 
granting that, there was nothing but stupid folly in 
curtailing operation of the works in summer and 
in dumping the refuse at the mouth of the harbor. 
All this, mind you, when there is a spendid market 
with the national government for all the by-products 
of garbage reduction. The city is 4osing money and 
endangering public health. Maybe the administration 
will do something before fall. Meanwhile bathing 
over at Coney and down the bay is not a felicitous 
recreation, for the ocean thereabouts is nothing but 
a large slop-jar, when the wind is right—or wrong. 

ote of 
An Old Headline 

A MAN named Pincus died in one of the metro 
politan suburbs the other day. He had been the boy 
who rode Iroquois, the horse that won the English 
Derby in 1881. Pierre Lorillard owned the horse. 
Gosh, that’s a long time ago, but I remember it 
well because of the headline Billy Spink put over the 
story of the victory on the first page of the Globe 
Democrat: “Yell, Ye Yankees, Yell!” I’ve thought 
otten during the past two weeks that the adjurative 
headline of thirty-seven years ago would be good 
stuff to put over the news from the battle front in 
France. It is rather remarkable how little demon- 
strativeness there is over the war news. The Yankees 
don’t yell over it. They look up from the paper 
and say, “Isn’t that news fine?” and that’s about all. 
When we first started to go over there was a good 
deal of braggadocio, but there’s none of that now, 
when we have made good on every front. Barring 
some raw stuff in some of the rawer papers, one sees 
absolutely no Jefferson Brick stuff. The best things 
said of us are |eing said by our allies and—our 
enemies. It seems to me that the masses of the 
» people are taking their honors modestly. We couldn’t 
have done it in 1881. We couldn’t have fought on 
the same side with England then. Thirty-seven years 
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ago is lang syne, but at that it isn’t as far in “the 
dark backward and abysm of time” as the year 1914. 
The past four years are like a score of centuries 
pushed in together like a concertina. And the next 
year will show the grandest cause for a Yankee yell. 
We shall have furnished Foch the “pep” to finish 
the war. 
she ote 
A Note on Things Theatrical 

Tuere isn’t much hope that there will ever be an 
end of the cinch on the American theater. The 
stories of fights between rival syndicates are tales of 
sham-battles, mostly. Those fights are like the scraps 
between big city newspapers—superticial. I see that 
Henry Miller has turned over his theater to Klaw 
and Erlanger, Charles B. Dillingham and some 
others. He had to. No bookings for his theater 
otherwise. Miller can’t stay and play in his own thea- 
ter all the time. When he’s on the road he can't 
afford to keep the house “dark.” I see that Raymond 
Hitchcock will close in “Hitchy Koo” that he’s been 
playing for two years, and take to the road. His 
“independence” is done for. The theatrical magnates 
can’t be jarred loose from their grip on the situation. 
They have the houses and they have the only market 
for the actor and author. They have the money to 
risk on shows, and often a show put on at an 
expense of $30,000 doesn’t run more than a week. 
There could be good plays without such heavy finan- 
cial outlay, but there aren't, or if there are, the syndi- 
caters don’t recognize them when they come along 
in manuscript. And it is doubtful that the transients 
who cough up good coin to the Gothamite ticket 
speculators want a good play. They want shows, 
shows with girls in them, plenty of exposed muli- 
ebrity. The autocthonous New Yorker doesn’t go 
to the shows much, except when his friends from 
the provinces have to be entertained. “Intellectual” 
New York has its little theaters a many; but intel- 
lectual New York isn't numerically strong enough to 
support the hetter drama. Indeed, some of the bet- 
ter drama touted by the intellectuals is punk stuff 
whether as ethic or aesthetic; much of it no better 
than the cheap show of the commercial theater. May- 
he there’s justice in our jumping on Klaw and 
Erlanger, \l Woods, Lee Shubert or even Martin 
Beck, though I helieve Martin has wrought marvels 
of betterment in vaudeville, but I begin to believe 
that we have the kind of theater and drama, and 
other things, that we deserve. There seems to be no 
way of escape, except by a subsidized national theater. 
Maybe we are ready for such a theater. Maybe the 
government can take over the American theater as a 
war measure. The shows at the camps and naval 
stations are in a sense government affairs. Sergeant 
Irving Berlin has written a revue for the government 
called “Yip Yip Yaphank.” It’s for the soldiers and 
they like it. The government uses the movies to 
show what we've done in the war. L wonder what 
hecame of that film the authorities had made illustrat- 
ing war hygiene, with Douglas Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford as actors, and which was stopped when 
all the talk came out in the papers about Douglas 


and his wife, with Mary as a sort of tertinm quid? 
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Vagrom Remarks on Movies 

My information is that the movies are in a bad 
way. No dividends. Inevitably the business drifts 
into a few hands. The Lasky outfit has got it all 
sewed up. If any companies hold out yet they will 
have to come in shortly or stay out in a cold like that 
of inter-stellar space. And the business is most busi- 
nesstic now. Even the scenario writers have to do 
their writing at the company offices, punching a 
clock as they come and go. “They write what the 
directors tell them to write. There was that film 
version of “The Hunchback of Notre Dame” in the 
last act of which a surgeon performs an operation on 
Quasimodo and straightens him out and marries him 
to Esmeralda, There’s the film that gives ‘‘Tess” a 
happy ending. The stuff is written to the taste about 
thirteen degrees below the Laura Jean Libby stand- 


ard; maybe fifty degrees below Harold Bell Wright. 
Still moviedom awaits another “Birth of a Nation.” 
Griffith can’t turn the trick again, for the reason that 
he can’t find the subject. The civil war story is our 
folk lore of to-day. Everybody has it soaked into 
his consciousness. Everybody, therefore, was a spon- 
taneous, sub-conscious collaborator with author and 
actors in “The Birth of a Nation.” That’s why it 
is the greatest American film play yet produced. The 
latest estimate of the number of scenario writers 
now in pernicious activicy is say 3,500,000. Such 
waste! Yet all of them hope to write the scenario 
that will make a million dollars. Vain hope. Scenarios 
are now written mostly by people who are paid 
from $25 to $75 a week, The writers work like re- 
porters in a city room. They write what they are 
told to write from this hook or that book that has 
made a success, and without regard for the original 
author’s feelings. Don’t go near a movie made out 
of one of your old literary favorites. Heaven for- 
give me! J once went to see the film of De Wolf 
Hopper in “Don Quixote.” Caramba! It was as 
bad as what they have made poor Hopper do in “The 
Passing Show.” Pace, shade of Munsterberg and 
the etherealized corporeality of Vachel Lindsay, there 
is no hope for a new art in the movie! Lindsay can 
transmute a circus calliope into the lyre of Orpheus 
or the flute of Pan; he could poeticize a washing 
machine into’ an Aeolian harp; but he can't make the 
movie an art form. Nor can lesser singing gods 
than he. The movie is written and acted to the 
aesthetic latitude and longitude of the people who 
think the story of the Yankee dentist who took care 
of the Kaiser’s teeth is great literature. The future 
of the movie is educaticnal, illustrative of facts in 
science, in productive processes, in showing how 
work is done. There is some hope of dramatic 
(Continued on page 398) 
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“York State” Politics 
By Owen Merryhue 


UR state politics function in forty-eight water- 
tight compartments. Rarely does the citizen 

of one state concern himself about the po- 
litical personnel or policies of even adjacent com- 
monwealths. New York state is in a class by itself, 
however, because men conspicuous in its politics 
have so often loomed up as national figures. The 
names of Tilden and Cleveland, Roosevelt and 
Hughes will occur to everyone. One reason for this 
condition of affairs, apart from the great wealth and 
population of the empire state, has been its doubtful 
political status. Up to the last presidential election 
its electoral vote was generally a determining factor 
in national elections. That it was not so in 1916 is 
still regarded by many as an accident. Though one 
election was won by the party that did not carry 
New York, it is unlikely that the experience will be 
repeated until the scepter has passed more definitely 
to the west. 

On the face of the returns, New York has been 
transferred to the surely Republican column, The 
registration of voters for some years past has indi- 
cated a Republican majority of about one hundred 
thousand. While there was enough independent yot- 
ing to overcome this majority in some elections, 
under normal conditions New York state is as 
surely Republican as the city is Democratic. In the 
first registration of about one-half the number of 
women eligible to vote, the Republicans have a ma- 
jority of 128,000. If this proportion be maintained 
throughout, the Democrats would have to overcome a 
hostile majority of nearly 350,000 to win, including 
the male majority. The total electorate with women 
enfranchised will be not far from three millions. 
Such figures indicate that New York under the 
new dispensation is as safely Republican as Penn- 
sylvania. As if this were not enough, there is an- 
other factor tending to the same result—the division 
of the Democrats into two hostile camps, Tammany 
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in the cities and anti-Tammany in the rural districts. 
2arely do these two groups support the same candi- 
date with even a semblance of loyalty. Six years of 
«~ Democratic national administration has done noth- 
ing to harmonize the factions. Not even a shadow 
of a party policy has been discernible in appoint- 
ments. Federal positions have been filled generally 
by men without political standing or influence or spe- 
cial capacity, for reasons which seem to be personal 
to the appointing powers, or because of the places 
of nativity of the appointees, being in highly favored 
sections of the Union. 


This year however there are a number of new 
factors which make the outcome appear interesting, 
if not doubtful. Governor Whitman is completing 
his second term and aspiring to a third. A con- 
summate political seaman, trimming his sail to every 
shift of the political breeze, his manipulation of po- 
litical patronage has attached to fortunes a 
majority of party politicians amenable to that kind 
Of course there is never enough to 


his 


of argument. 
¢o around and so he has had to alienate some power- 
ful old-time leaders, whose opposition has been rather 
an asset; it has enabled the governor to pose as an 
enemy of the ‘‘machine,” when as a matter of fact he 
is the “machine.’”’ In spite of powerful opposition in 
the party ranks which has gathered about Theodore 
Roosevelt as a nucleus, if not as a leader, he will 
probably be the nominee. Mr. Roosevelt entertains 
very decided opinions as to his own availability for 
Should Governor Whitman 


the presidency in 1920. 


win his primary contest and be elected for a third 
term, /iis claims could hardly be ignored by the 
Republican national convention. He would be the 


only candidate before that body who had carried 
And it must be kept in 
mind that as matters stand even if the Democrats 


can win without New York the Republicans cannot. 


his own state three times. 


What are the probabilities? Both parties have 
held their unofficial state conventions, New York no 
longer nominating by convention but by direct pri- 
mary. The Republican conference adjourned without 
making a recommendation, but a demand was made 
on Colonel Roosevelt to become a candidate by a 
number of the most conspicuous members of his 
party. By doing this they indicated their hostility to 
Whitman and incurred the danger of reprisals, for 
the governor is known to have a most retentive mem- 
matters. Mr. Roosevelt declined to 


ory in such 


stand, 


The other aspirants for the nomination are Merton 
Lewis, state attorney-gencral, and ex-Senator Ben- 
nett, who captured the Republican city primary from 
Mitchel in the mayoralty contest of last year. Whit- 
man will probably win, but a distinct rift in the 
Republican party has been revealed; it looks as 
if the chasm between the 
wide to be bridged, though this is an art in which 
the Republican party in New York has shown itself 


factions had grown too 


specially adept. 


In his last campaign, Governor Whitman followed 
the apostolic advice to be “all things to all men.” 
During his second term he has been reluctantly 
forced to take some definite positions, which have 
alienated former supporters. The action of the su- 
perintendent of the Anti-Saloon League in threat- 
ening Roosevelt with political annihilation if he 
dared to run against Whitman in the primary will 
hardly rally to the governor the same enthusiastic 
support from the liquor interests that he received in 
1916. He is accused of having played false with 
the farmers. On the face of things Whitman seems 
to be weaker than two years ago but as he won by 
150,000 he can afford to lose some and yet pull 
The of the Socialist which 
pulled last year more heavily from the Republican 
than the Democratic party in New York city, will play 
a very important part in the result. Likewise the 
woman vote, which comes into the field this year for 
the first time. The Democrats are confident of get- 
ting more than their share of it. Although of the 
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women enrolled three-fifths are Republicans and 
two-fifths Democrats, the Democratic leaders profess 
to hope that a great mass of the women are friendly 
to President Wilson and will support his party this 
year. Also that the Democratic party being stronger 
in the cities, more Democratic women will actually 
get to the polls than Republican women who have a 
long distance to travel in rural sections. Of course 
the general use of automobiles offsets this to some 
extent. But the general use of automobiles in a state 
like New York costs money. And this is very likely 
to be a lean year for campaign contributions. So 
many of the industries from which the large con- 
tributions came have been taken over by the federal 
government that their owners do not feel that keen 
personal interest in them which made them good 
subscribers to political funds. This condition helps 
the Democrats, who rarely have had a big campaign 
fund and who do not use it when they get one. The 
Republican “slush” fund on the other hand is dis- 
tributed by the most responsible and representative 
en in their respective communities. They have a 
property interest in their party’s success and put the 
money where it will do the most good. Hence a 
large number of Republicans in the state have’ come 
to expect pay for. voting their own ticket. If the 
money is not forthcoming they will not take the 
trouble to go into town to vote, or, as they put it, 
“to lose a day.” 

On the Democratic side of the house, the public 
interest centered on the question, “Can Hearst be 
nominated?” With the aid of Mayor Hylan of New 
York the editor-politician had forced the acquiescence 
of Tammany Hall in his candidacy. His agents had 
been ubiquitous, vociferous, generous through the 
state in his behalf. Through his own Arthur Bris- 
bane he had called upon himself to become a candi- 
date once more. To many it seemed that in spite 
of the storm which his ambiguous war policies had 
raised, he would be able to impose his will upon 
the conference, at least to the point of making no 
recommendation, thus leaving him free to circulate 
his nominating petitions. 

The programme might have succeeded but for the 
daring leadership of a man who has not been heard 
of much in political affairs since his defeat for the 
governorship in 1916, Judge Samuel Seabury. Though 
Seabury received a vote ten per cent greater than 
most of his associates on the state ticket, he was 
overwhelmed by the tidal wave of Republican votes 
swept away everything Democratic within 
reach. Hearst, maintaining neutrality in the presi- 
cential campaign, violently attacked Seabury, for the 
reason that Seabury had failed to support him in 
the national convention of 1908. Whether he had 
much influence in Seabury’s defeat is not obvious, 
as in the recent mayoralty campaign, Hylan, who 


which 


was enthusiastically supported by Hearst, received 
fewer votes in the city than did Seabury the year 
hefore. 

\fter his defeat, Seabury, who had resigned from 
the court of appeals, the highest court in the state, 
to run for governor, resumed the practice of law, and 
except for his appearance in some important cases, 
remained unheard of until carly in the present year 
when, learning of Hearst's designs on the governor- 
ship, he issued an address to the Democrats of New 
York which still remains an exemplar of plain speak- 
ing and vivid denunciation, Subsequently he exposed 
at various times the plans of Mr. Hearst's friends 
to secure his nomination. Seabury was chosen as a 
delegate to the Saratoga conference. the 
conference had settled down to business he offered 
a resolution sustaining the President and condemning 
Hearst (although avoiding mention of the editor's 
name) by stigmatizing the policies with which the 
After some 


Before 


Hearst newspapers had been identified. 
wrangling the resolution got before the meeting and 
was unanimously adopted, even Mr. Hearst’s friends 
being obliged to support it. With its adoption the 
last chance of Hearst’s nomination faded away. The 
newspapers of the following day carried the an- 
nouncement that “Mr. and Mrs, Hearst were leaving 
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the city for their California home, to be gone sev- 
eral months.” So ended the fifth offensive! 

The conference then considered whether it would 
make recommendations, decided to do so and unani- 
mously chose as designee for governor, Alfred E. 
Smith, now president of the board of aldermen of 
the city of New York. It also recommended names 
for other state offices and adopted a platform which 
will probably meet the fate of most platforms—be 
consigned unread to total oblivion. Indeed the wide 
chasm which. separates the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from the Constitution of the United States 
is characteristic of the difference which usually marks 
the performance of a political party from its prom- 
ises to the people when seeking their suffrages. 

The line-up then is Whitman and Smith. Whit- 
man has been sufficiently described before. “AI” 
Smith, as everybody without exception calls him, is 
one of the most popular men in political circles in 
the whole state. Although only forty-five years old, 
he has been going to Albany from the “old second” 
district for two-thirds of a generation. He has been 
leader of his party in the legislature, speaker and 
sheriff of New York county and he is now president 
of the board of aldermen, elected on a ticket sub- 
mitted to the voters of the whole city. Sixteen times 
a candidate he has never been beaten. He is of the 
innermost circle of Tammany Hall, constituting, with 
“Bob” Wagner and “Jim” Foley, the boss’ young 
guard. These men are of higher character and 
more susceptible to the demand for political inno- 
vations than the older men of the organization, who 
were among the most reactionary politicians to be 
found anywhere in the nation. They have a more 
cr less marked predilection for administrative re- 
forms and municipal ownership. These men have 
so conducted themselves in office as to obtain the un- 
grudging approval of most of the high-brow or- 
ganizations which arrogate to themselves the guard- 
ianship of the city. Indeed there has been some- 
thing insulting to the “Hall” in the praise which 
they have received, as though one should say, “con- 
sidering your associations, I wonder at your in- 
tegrity.” “Al” is generally described in the par- 
lance of the day as “a regular fellow.” He will un- 
doubtedly get a great vote but it is doubtful whether 
he can overcome the sentiment felt by so many Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans, that the state must not 
be turned over to Tammany Hall. Smith is in many 
ways the most conspicuously Tammany candidate 
who ever ran for the office. Up-state memories are 
tenacious and the fate of the unfortunate, if un- 
worthy, Sulzer is still fresh in the memory of men 
who believe that he was punished for his virtues, 
not his many faults. Like Banquo’s ghost, the Sulzer 
court-martial will plague its projectors as long as 
they tread the hustings. In the Saratoga conference 
Judge Seabury described him in a phrase which is 
likely to stick,—“the best representative of the worst 
element in the Democratic party.” 

And it is rather a pity because, man for man, Smith 
has many points of superiority to Whitman. He is 
no hypocrite, his word is good. He is not a good 
promiser and a poor performer; nor is he per- 
petually trying to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds. He is sincerely a man of the people, 
and feels his identity with them. His manner is 
frank and he is approachable without having any of 
the effusiveness of the hand-shaker and back-slapper. 
His long experience has familiarized him with state 
problems to which he has given much earnest study. 
He will have on his side the people who feel that 
a Republican success this fall will look like a re- 
pudiation of the national administration, the liquor 
interests—not because he will promise anything but 
because they think they have been double-crossed by 
the governor and the very large disgruntled body of 
Republican politicians whom, for one reason or an- 
other, Whitman has not placated and who will vote 
for Smith with little distaste, because they like him 
personally. Everything considered, while the omens 
favor Whitman, he has no walk-over, and by the ides 
of November he will know that he has been in a 
fight. 
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Important Savings on Winter Coats 
During Our August Sale 


This sale, coming at this time, is mcst advan- 
tageous, giving the women and misses of St. Louis 
and vicinity an opportunity to buy a new Winter 


= 
of fine fabrics, we 


model at a saving. 


q With 


ing, and a growing scarcity 


cannot re-order a single coat in this sale to sell 
at the price it is now marked. 


@ Many of the models cannot be reproduced 
because the materials cannot be 


at any price 
procured. 


If you need a new coat for Winter we urge 


you to buy it now. 


Coat Shop—Third 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


prices of materials and labor soar- 
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Reflections 
(Continued from page 396) 


values in the talking movie that I wrote 
about a few weeks ago, introducing tone 
color of the human voice, but the movie 
magnates are hostile to that invention so 
far. The movie is of inestimable value 
as war-work propaganda. It is going to 
have great value as a disseminator of 
visualized news. The talking movie may 
come into use in the evening lecture 
courses conducted by the boards of 
education. But the movie gives no sign 
of developing a new and good drama or 
new and good actors. All of which I 
say without prejudice, merely as matter 
of fact. I see that Fannie Hurst, our 
most successful St. Louis girl, has sold 
about fifteen of her short stories to the 
movie concerns at figures which duplicate 
the quite gorgeous amounts paid for 
them on original publication, but I hate 
to*think what those stories will be 
when they have been filmed. They won’t 
be as Miss Hurst wrote them. They 
may be scrambled together. They may 
be changed as was Dumas’ famous play 
in which Camille is made to appear as 
the fiancee of Armand and, I believe, 
cured of her tuberculosis and married to 
Armand to live happily ever after, When 


I think of the things the movies have 
done to some of the world’s great stories 
| tremble for what they may do in giv- 
ing heart interest and punch to lessons in 
botany and physics and other things to 
the illustrative teaching of which they 
are to be applied. They may give us 
science in the fashion of the Hanlons’ 
“Voyage en Suisse” or “Fantasma” or 
the “Heinegabubler” cafes, with cuspi- 
the ceilings, pictures upside 
the walls and_ electroliers 
sprouting from the floors, that were 
part of the gay life down town a dozen 
years ago. The movie is in the hands 
of men entirely great at putting any- 
thing into them that will get money out 
of them. Maybe government should take 
them over. That’s the cure for every- 
thing now. It may be all right but there’s 
one big thing wrong with the cure: it’s 
too dog-goned German in its method 
and in its “psychology.” We have too 
much “psychology” these days. Every- 
thing is psychologized; that is to say, 
Germanized. Psyche means soul. A 
German soul? Egad, there is a con- 
tradiction in terms for you! When you 
come to think of it, the movie is the 
most mechanistic thing that ever came 
along to monkey with “soul.” We've got 
to beware of what it may do to us in 
brutalizing catering to sheer sensation. 
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A Library of Heterodoxies 


One of the most interesting insti- 
tutions of New York is the publishing 
house of Boni and Liveright. It is in- 


teresting because it has done an interest- 
ing thing. That thing is the publication 
of “The Modern Library,” a catalogue 
of which will be found to contain about 
every book out of the rut of popular 
literature that has become famous within 
the past thirty years. Most of this lit- 
erature is best if loosely described as 
unconventional. Much of it is radical. 
All of it is caviare to the 
readers. The kind of books I mean are 
those that are talked were 
talked about by the advanced coteries in 
the cities. To illustrate: there are the 
plays of Strindberg, the “Way of All 
Flesh” and the seminal “Note Book” of 
Samuel Butler, the plays of Schnitzler, 
the librettos of the Gilbert & Sullivan 
operas, the essay by Arthur Symons on 
“The Art of Aubrey Beardsley,” with re- 
productions of the drawings, Meredith’s 
“Diana of the Cross Ways,” George 


mass of 


about or 


Moore's “Confessions of a Young Man,’ 
Claud Tellier’s “My Uncle Benjamin” 
bit a that come @ 
list of more than filth 
They are books that most people have 
Some: 
where in each volume is the germ @ 
They we 
printed before the war at sixty céf 
but now at 
The type and paper are good, the bint 
ing strong and somewhat flexible. , 
volume has an introduction by someoit 
who is an authority on the subject 
that introduction is appetizing but 4 
not throw the reader off with its @ 
haustiveness. A great many of the 
books were out of print or unprog 


These are few 


mind of a 
not read but have heard about. 


something revolutionary. 


a volume, seventy cen 


able because of cost as rarities. 


enterprise is as beneficial to people of 
to-day as was “The Seaside Library” i 
pirated books published by Normatt™ 


Munroe in the later eighties and 
nineties, even though nine out of 
of the numbers is on the Roman Ind 
cf Prohibited Books. Here are thea 
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umes that contain every one of the new 
gospels that you will hear expounded in 
Greenwich Village and in all the little 
Bohemias of American cities; but they 
are all good literature aside from or 
mavbe in spite of their “messages.” 
Boni and Liveright have culled from the 
publishers’ lists of nearly half a century 
almost everything that is of value in 
this “outlander” realm of literature. They 
are not pirates. They have bought the 
copyrights. They have paid the editors 
of these new editions properly to intro- 
duce them. Even they have an introduc- 
tion by Paul Elmer More to George 
Gissing’s “Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
croft,” and Paul Elmer More is anything 
but unconventional, not to say radical. 
This “Modern Library” is the library 
for all the people who have been said 
by a cynical critic to believe that the 
world of real thought began, let us say, 
with Oscar Wilde and George Bernard 
Shaw. It will surprise some to find 
Thomas Hardy and George Meredith in 
the list, but if you'll think a moment you 
will realize that there’s a lot of dyna- 
mite in the books of both those great 
men. If you’re looking for some book 
you have seen referred to often but 
have not read, here’s the place to find it 
at a very modest price. “The Modern 
Library” is ultra modern in fact. Boni 
and Liveright publish other books as 
well as this library, but no books namby- 
pamby, none with the je ne sais quot that 
marks the best seller. An example in 
such kind is Latzko’s “Men at War” 
pacifist presentation of battle by an 
Austrian. This concern has developed 
the Shavian “Revolutionists’ Handbook” 
into a whole library. There’s nothing 
that ever got by Comstockery by a 
hair’s breadth that is missing and there’s 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche and Olive 
Schreiner and every flower of the 
“works” of conformity and respectability 
that you ever heard of. Anybody addict- 
ed to reading otherwise than as to an 
anodyne will find in the catalogue books 
he wishes he had saved after perusal 
long ago, or books he always intended 
to get but didn’t. There is only this 
consistency in the list, that it contains 
nothing orthodox in any sense. Its mul- 
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titudinous heterodoxies are its charm. 
Yet I’m not so sure that many of these 
heterodoxies are not destined to be or- 
thodoxies as a result of the war. 
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Help the Salvation Army 

The Salvation Army is known for the 
modesty of its requests for funds and 
for the small 
“overhead” charges. The Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) Nursery for the past year has been 
conducted by the Salvation Army. The 
institution now cares for ninety children 


proportion used for 


under five years of age whose fathers are 
either dead or in the war service and 
whose mothers are too ill to care for 
them. Funds available being insufficient 
to maintain it a campaign for $35,000 has 
been started, of which $25,000 is to be 
used in payment of work already done 
on the building—work necessary to keep 
it in proper condition—thus leaving but 
$10,000 for upkeep. That sum would not 
go far in supporting the nursery were 
it not for the devoted volunteer service 
which makes a little money go a long 
way. This merely typifies the way in 
Which the Salvation Army does its war 
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Its unpaid workers insure the 
maximum of service to the boys over 


work, 


there for the minimum of expenditure. 
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Letters From the People 


The Right to Give 
Long Branch, N. J., Aug. 8, 1918. 
I:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Do the right to own and the right to 
devise depend upon Blackstone or any 
legal precedent or decision? Is there not 
a basis for ownership of property so 
complete that state or federal govern- 
ments have no right to interfere with it? 
If there are forms of property that 
should not be passed along througk in- 
heritance, are they not subject to indict- 
ment during the life of an owner? 

If there is no natural right of gift at 
death, is there one of gift during life? 
To be consistent, it would appear that 
those who would abolish all inheritances 
should object to and prohibit all gifts, 
thus reducing everybody and every enter- 
prise to the necessity of earning “by 
the sweat of one’s face” what is re- 
ceived. 

If I give my son a thousand dollars 
upon his marriage, have I committed a 
crime? If, while alive and of sound 
mind, I arrange that he shall receive 
from my estate upon my demise, a thou- 
sand dollars, have ethics been violated ? 
Shall the state step in and prohibit the 
transfer by my executors? 


Are not all inheritance taxes viola- 
tions of the Mosaic law, Thou shalt not 
steal ? 


Instead of inheritances 


we should abolish all taxes upon inher- 


abolishing 


itances. The state is engaged in mighty 
poor business in confiscating the property 
of the dead. It had far better busy it- 
self with collecting community revenue 
by natural methods of taxation, inciden- 
tally providing that natural opportunities 
for the production of wealth shall be 
adequately utilized. 
GEORGE WHITE. 
RIC 
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Coming Shows 


The popular season of vaudeville and_ pic- 
tures at the Columbia will start next Mon- 
day, August 19. The headline offering each 
week will be a super-feature picture. The 
program will include several other pictures, 
such as Universal current events and comedy 
numbers, and five acts of vaudeville. 

The super-feature next week will be “The 
Heart of Sunset,’”’ a Rex Beach production. 
The vaudeville part of the show will include 
Nancy Boyer and company, in a comedy play- 
let entitled ‘Her First Kiss;” Billy Knight 
and his Educated Roosters; Murphy and Loch- 
The Four Sea- 


” oF 


mar, in “The Laugh Trust; 
sons, a quartette of beautiful girls in a 
comedy singing and dancing novelty, and Jim 
Brown and Belle Jackson, ‘‘The Clubman and 
the Suffragette.”’ 
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Next week’s Grand Opera House bill will 
have as the headline feature Lillian Kings- 
bury, Ned Dano and company, in “The Cow- 
ard.”’ Aside from its value as an entertaining 
sketch it answers perfectly the question, “Is 
a man’s first duty to his family or his coun- 
try?) The Mankichi Troupe will present the 
very latest novelties from the Orient. A one 
act play, ‘‘Watch the Professor,” will be of- 
fered by Dan Kusell. Other attractions will 
be Bill Robinson, ‘*The Dark Cloud of Joy’’; 
Lane and Harper, “The Manicure and the 
Man”; Goldie and Mack, ‘“‘Let’s Try It 
Again’; Billie Bowman, character descriptive 




















Dependable Military Watches 


IRST of all discard the idea that any watch will do 
for a military watch just because it can be worn 
on the wrist. Dependability is the essential require- 
ment of a military watch as well as any other. The 
military watch must be accurate under the hardest use. 
Imported , jeweled 15-jewel movement in 
movement in durable a nickel case with radio 
nickel case with a light dial on strong 
strong wrist strap. A leather wrist $13 25 
good value $10 00 fs: Seed soeieees . 
American movement in 
solid 14k gold case with 


Imported 15-jewel 
movement in a Sterling 





Silver Case with radio radio light dial. An 
ay ae dial and_= strong excellent 15- jewel 
chaki move- 

BUPAD: i... ment nee $45.00 


Metal Military Insignia 


For all officers from rank of Second Lieutenant to 
Colonel. They are beautifully finished. The insignia 
illustrated above is for aviation officers to wear on 
the breast. It is made of Sterling Silver $3 75 
and the price is........ omnes woseaee ie . 


Military Identification Lockets 
Accommodate the official identification tag and the 


picture of a loved one as well. It expresses a senti- 


ment as a gift that is difficult to $3 50 and $4 00 


duplicate; made of sterling silver 


Military Rings of Solid Gold 


Every practical military design for a ring is found 


in our stock. We invite your inspec- $8 50 t* $15 


tion. Prices range from 





Seventh and St. Charles 








Dependable Jewelers for 35 Years. 


~~ Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention. 











most delightful in the day- 
time, but at night are chilly 


and cold. 
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and enjoy your swim. Water 
air always 
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Lorelei Natatorium 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED 
is a scientific preparation § in 
cream form, ready to use. Marvel Cream 
is sold with a money-back guarantee, that it 
will not burn or irritate the skin, and that 
it will leave the skin clear, smooth, of nat- 
ural color, and hairless. Be sure and ask 
for Marvel Cream. For sale by druggists 
or sent direct upon receipt of soc. 
MARVEL MFG. CO. 
257 Field Bidg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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for Rosemary Dresses. 
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Harper’s and other authentic fashion magazines. 
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Announcing the Arrival ard Initial Skcowirg af the Distinctive 


Rosemary Dresses for Autumn Wear 


@ Presenting six of the better Rosemary types in Satins, Georgette Crepes, Serges and Jerseys. ‘The foremost clothes 
store in each community is appointed exclusive distributor for the Rosemary Dresses, so widely exploited in Vogue, 
In St. Louis, naturally, Famous-Barr Company is the logical home 


The five models here pictured are destined to win widest popularity this Fall—out of the 
commonplace styles that will irresistibly appear to discriminating dressers. 


Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books 
for $2 in Cash or $2.50 {n Merchandise. 
Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail 
in Missouri or the West. 
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melodies; Frank Carmen, in a distinct novelty, 
and the world’s latest news and comedy pic- 


tures. 
xe 

The Gayety theater will open next week at 
Sunday matinee with that inimitable comedian, 
the original Billy Watson, surrounded by 
high class assisting artists, in the ‘Beef Trust.” 
Aside from Billy Watson, who will be seen 
in the principal comedy roles of the two 
burlesques, “Krausemeyer’s Alley” and “The 
Christening,” others in the cast are: Geo. E. 
Barnes, an Irish comedian just returned from 
foreign shores; Jacob Birnberg, a well known 
Yiddish «comedian; Gertrude Sommers, from 
Australia; Kathryne Pearl, a favorite with the 
organization; Sweeney and Rooney and Slivers 
Saunders. The costumes, scenery and elec- 
trical effects are new and novel; the chorus 
well drilled and the musical numbers catchy. 
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Marts and Money 


Owing to the highly gratifying change 
in the war situation, values on the New 
York stock exchange show hardening 
tendencies in numerous important direc- 
tions. As usual, the improvement is most 
noticeable in the industrial list, where 
Steel common, Bethlehem B, Baldwin, 
and Crucible Steel continue to set the 
pace in more or less lively fashion. The 
first-named, which could be bought at 
101% about a month ago, is now rated 
at 11234. There’s a probability that the 
previous top mark of 11334, reached on 


May 16, will be eclipsed in a day or two. 
If it is, the inflationistic crowd will 
teel greatly cheered and consider a fur- 
ther sharp advance inevitable. The up- 
ward bent in this case was but slightly 
checked by the corporation’s monthly 
statement of booked business, which dis- 
closed another decrease (of 35,000 tons) 
in the total as of July 31. The actual 
record was 10,844,164 tons. The abso- 
lute maximum, established last year, was 
around 12,000,000. There can be no de- 
nying the fact that the price of Steel 
common displays that degree of resil- 
iency and that sort of persistent upward 
creep which gets on the bear’s nerves 
and induces him to cancel at least some 
of his commitments on the short side. 
The Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s 
stockholders have approved execution of 
a blanket mortgage of $500,000,000. This 
notwithstanding, the price of their B 
stock has lately risen from 82 to 85% 
and bids fair to establish a better record 
still in the next few days. The annual 
dividend is $10. Three months ago the 
stock was rated at 96. The high record, 
fixed in 1917, was 15514. Owing to the 
relative brevity of the process of distri- 
bution among investors and speculators, 
the market for this stock is not yet as 
broad as it should be, but the requisite 
degree of expansion will undoubtedly be 


achieved in the next twelve months, Wall 
street manifesting increasing appreci- 
ation of the intrinsic merits of Bethle- 
hem Steel issues. The B stock is, of 
course, a largely speculative proposition, 
and will remain so until it has undergone 
the severe test of post-bellum conditions. 
The values of copper shares weakened 
a little, for a day or two, on the an- 
nouncement that the official quotation for 
the metal had again been fixed at 26 
cents a pound and that President Wilson 
had approved of it. Hopes had been 
entertained that the board might put the 
price at 27 or 28 cents. There had been 
talk even that 30 cents might be de- 
cided upon as just valuation under ex- 
isting conditions in the mining industry. 
When the principal steel stocks turned 
upward, Anaconda Copper advanced 
from 6534 to 677%. . The high mark of 
three months ago was 71%. Mining 
shares have played a rather inconspicu- 
ous part in market speculation in the 
past six months. Trading felt the hin- 
dering influences of fears of a renewal 
of labor troubles and of the effects that 
steadily increasing cost of operation 
might have upon dividend policies. Some 
of the leading companies have already 
been compelled to slash their rates of 
payment, among them being the Chino 


and Utah. The latter company paid 


$14.50 in 1917. The rate now effective 
is $10. Utah Copper stock has been sift- 
gularly slow for months in re- 
sponding to favorable influences. — The 


indeed been disap- 


some 


market for it has 
pointing to holders ever since the Kent 
necott Copper Co. let it be known that 
its treasury had accumulated six -hun- 
thousand Utah _ stock, 
mainly for investment purposes. Ket 
necott stock itself has been one of the 


dred shares of 


“dead ones” for many moons, its price 
monotonously moving between 29 and] 
H. The latter figure represents the 
It denotes @ 
net vield of over 1134 per cent, the a 

rual dividend rate still being $4. Ameri 
can Tobacco common stockholders ha : 

been awarded another quarterly $5 dive 
dend in script bearing 6 per cent interés 
and maturing March 1, 1921, with pri fe 
lege of redemption at option of hold 
either in cash or class B common stock 
at par. The price of the shares regis Z 
tered another decline of three points M7 
the last few days. It is 159 at this) 
moment, against a high point of 220i] 
1917. In 1915 somebody dared to payy 
252%. Depressionistic operators are de 


present official valuation. 








cidedly averse to committing themselves 4 
to any considerable extent in A. T. come 
mon. They have been favored with f€ 
quent lessons in regard to the boldr ! 
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Ingersoli 
Radiolite 
Pocket Strap 
Watch 
$3.00 





e - 
Flip Out the Time! 
in day, in night! 

WO big advantages in 
this watch—designed 
especially for the man who 
works “over here” in a 
jumper, or “over there” | 
in a khaki shirt. 
One! The remarkable conveni- | 
| ence in the pocket-strap which 
| attaches to the breast-pocket. 
The watch can’t tumkle out and 
break. You can flip it out with 
one hand, flip it back as easily. 
Telling the time becomes as 
simple as turning your wrist. 





Two! The luminous hands and 
numerals containing real ra- 
dium. They glow the time in 
the dark as clearly as they show 
it in the light. These days, 
when people regularly work and 
travel by night, this 24-hour | 
watch which darkness cannot 
blind, is a positive godsend. 

There’s no Radiolite 

but an Radiolite 
ROBT.H.INGERSOLL‘&BRC. 
315 Fourth Ave. New York 


Chicago SanFrancisco Montreal 


Sugertsovl 


(3g 
Radiolite 


u-6. PAT. OFF. 


Pocket-Strap 
Watch $3.00 





- j; 
Ingersoll 




















and resourcefulness of the folks in 
charge of the market fortunes of the 
stock. The quotations for liberty bonds 
moved irregularly for a few days, the 
drift being downward in the 4s and 4%. 
Subsequently, the consistent strength of 
the privileged 3!4s, which sold at a slight 
premium (100.02), caused modest recov- 
eries all around, There can be no doubt 
that the turn for the better was partly 
the consequence of the fresh defeats in- 
That 
inclined to 


ficted upon the Teutonic armies. 
element felt 
draw hopeful conclusions from the war 
news was plainly evidenced also by the 
quite notable betterment in exchange 
rates on London, Paris and Rome, as 
further 
values of international bonds and notes 
floated in the United States since the 
commencement of the war. Rather strik- 


the financial 


also by enhancement in the 


ing is the rising tendency in the prices 
of the Russian government 514 and 614 
per cent bonds, which the 
thorities have repudiated. These issues 
could be purchased at 30 and 35, respec- 


soviet au- 


tively, some months ago, They are now 
held at 52 and 56. The interest still is 
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heing paid by the National City Bank, on 
instructions, no doubt, from the Russian 
Latest devel- 
opments in Russia are well designed to 
relieve the upon the minds of 
people in this country who bought the 
bonds in 1916 at 93 and 101%. They 
seem to presage the early downfall of 
the Lenine-Trotzky régime. A trifling 
improvement can be noted even in the 
industrial and 


embassy at Washington. 


strain 


quotations for various 
railroad bonds, which had shown a slow 
sag for quite a long time. According to 
the Wall Street Journal, forty repre- 
sentative corporation bonds recorded an 
average depreciation of a little more 
than .55 of a point during July, as com- 
pared with an average loss of .73 of a 
point during June. It is significant of 
underlying optimism in high financial and 
investment circles that the smallest de- 
preciation (.06) during July occurred in 
the high-grade railroad department. Sec- 
ond rate bonds of this class lost .32 of a 
point. The authority quoted likewise in- 
forms us that the July total of issues of 
corporate securities was $160,855,000, 
against $152,405,180 for the like month 
in 1917. For the seven months ended 
July 31, the sum total of financing is 
placed at $736,638,000. One of the espe- 
cially interesting features of July financ- 
ing is the issue of $600,000 Laclede Gas 
Light Co. of St. Louis 5 per cent deben- 
ture bonds. Every other issue of cor- 
porate bonds or notes bears 6 per cent 
or more. New York’s money market 
still is a tight sort of affair. Six per 
cent is the rule in every quarter. It 
nay be surmised, though, that additional 
batches of favorable war reports should 
occasion some relaxation in quoted rates. 
The monthly report of the department of 
agriculture placed the probable yield 
{winter and spring) at 878,000,000 bush- 
els: that of corn at 2,989,000,000, and 
that of oats at 1,428,000,000. While it is 
known that further deterioration has 
taken place in the corn fields since the 
date of compilation of the-August 1 data, 
we are, nevertheless, well warranted in 
feeling satisfied with the harvests. There 
should be more than enough to fill all 
prospective requirements. 


7 
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Finance in St. Louis 

On the local exchange business moves 
in what may properly be termed tra- 
ditional channels. Most of it is trans- 
acted in National Candy common, the 
quotation of which is quite firm at 45. 
About hundred and forty shares 
were transferred in the past few days. 
Ten shares of Ely-Walker D. G., com- 
mon were taken at 103, and the same 
price was paid for eleven shares of the 
first preferred. Brown Shoe common 
displays considerable firmness at 67.50, at 
which fifty shares were lately disposed 
of. Twenty shares changed hands at 67. 
Ten Missouri Portland.Cement were 
disposed of at 68.75. United Railways 
issues continue weak and in a state of 
neglect, with quotations practically the 
Some of the bonds 


one 


same as a week ago. 
were sold at 50.25, some of the preferred 
at 14.50, and some of the common at 
The latter figure sets a new abso- 
lute minimum, Trading in Bank of 
Commerce has fallen off again. The 
latest sales were effected at 119. Of Mer- 
cantile Trust, twenty-five shares brought 
340. Twenty-five Mississippi’ Valley 


2.75. 
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A Gocd Assortment of 


Satin Frocks, $35.00 to $75.00 


OR so early in the sea- 

son our assortment of 
Satin Frocks for early au- 
tumn is unusually compre- 
hensive. There is a wide 
variety of styles, for street 
wear, as well as the more 
elaborate Frocks for after- 
noon and dinner wear. The 
prices are decidedly mod- 
erate, as the qualities of 
fabric and making are so 
superior. 


Navy and Black Are 
the Colorings 


Fringe is used as inser- 
tion in the tunic of one 
style—an innovation that 
is decidedly unique; an- 
other of satin meteor has 
short flyaway panels at 
the side and back; one 
Frock is so lavish with 
cording that it uses it fully 
18 inches on the bottom 
of the tunic and to form 
cuffs. (Third Floor) 


Women’s Autumn Suits, $49.75 


HE woman who re- SISTED 
quires a Suit for LASS 
immediate wear — a 
Suit that will be mo- 
dish yet sturdy — will 
approve of the mannish | 
fabrics, such as tweeds, 
checks, twilled velours, 
serges, tricotines and 
wool poplins, that are 
used for the making of 
these Suits. 
Besides the always de- 
sirable Navy and Black 
Suits, there are plum, 
taupe, wood, leaf green 
and the various shades 
of brown. The woman 
who desires Suits that 
give a slendering line 
will find a generous 
number in this collec- 
tion. Sizes 34 to 44. 
Other handsome _ Au- 
tumn and Winter Suits 
in a wide variety are 
priced from $59.75, 
$79.50, up to $275.00. 
(Third Floor) 
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SIXTH-WASHINGTON-SEVENTH & LUCAS 
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Answers to Inquiries 

F. W. W., Kansas City, Mo.—There 

are no pressing reasons for buying Colo- 

rado & Southern common at the present 

reasonably be expected before long. price of 21, which has been in effect, 
‘ : : bits : 

sd with unimportant variations, since Janu- 

Latest Quotations ary, 1917. There’s no promise of a re- 


Trust went at 266. It’s a midsummer 
market in St. Louis, but being well liqui- 
dated and prices stiffening in Wall 


street, a nice turn for the better may 


Bid. Asked. sumption of dividends in the next two 
Nat. Bank of Commerce...._. 119 rears. A 4 é : 
winiier Guibiiaea ace. ©. ied years. At best, the stock is a long-range 
Mercantile Trust ................ 339 ae speculation, and may advance ten or fif- 


United Railways 4s... 19%  hoY teen points during the next great bull 


Fulton Iron pfd................... 102 campaign. Nothing is paid on the first 
a | ,» > > > 4 « 

— hae Zt 68........ . oe and second preferred shares, quoted at 
Peper tiboam pge na 69% about 50 and ‘42, respectively. The ‘full 


4 per cent on the first preferred is fully 
earned, however. The company is con- 
trolled by the Burlington. About six 


International Shoe com.... 97% 100 
International Shoe pfd...... 106 Ea, xy 
Brown Shoe com...... 67 


Granite-Bimetallic 42% or seve ian Neen. ‘tal he c e 

a naahdiienaiakiaae dis ; ee seven years ago the common stock 
Hamilton-Brown  ....... a! j was up to 08%, f 
National Candy com........... ...... 45 STOCKHOLDER, St. Louis——You should 
Chicago Ry. Equipment.. ...... 140 certainly hold your Laclede Gas Light 
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Mercantile Trust Fireproof, 
Burglar Proof, Bomb Proof 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


HE business of the Safe Deposit Department has 

grown proportionately with our other nine depart- 

ments, making it necessary to greatly extend this 
branch of our institution. 


@It is probably our most impressive department, inasmuch 
as the great steel doors to the vaults have every appearance 
of armored housings. 


@ The construction of these vaults may well be regarded as 
super-impregnable, as there is no way whatsoever by which 
they can become surreptitiously entered. Nor is there any 
way by which fire can reach the contents. 


@ The Mercantile Safe Deposit Box service is protective in 
the highest degree. The system is such that no one but the 
box holder can have access to his box. Writing rooms, 
coupon rooms, and private telephone booths contribute to 
your convenience. 


@ You may deposit in your box Liberty Bonds, deeds, insur- 
ance policies, notes, your will, and valuables of every de- 
scription. They are absolutely safe and free from intrusion. 


@ All this safety and convenience accompanies your Safe 
Deposit Box, irrespective of size. The prices are as low as 
$5 a year. 


Visit Our Safe Deposit Department 


and see for yourself our responsible provisions for protecting 
your valuables. 


Mercantile Trust Company 


U. S. Government 
Protection 


Member Federal 
Reserve System 


“EIGHTH AND LOCUST---TO ST. CHARLES 












































This* Company has only one inflexible 
rule—“Individual Service and Courteous 
Attention.” All of our other regulations 
are for the protection and convenience of 
customers. We want to understand each 
customer’s individual needs—and apply 
or create a businesslike way to take care 
of them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS 

































6th and St. Charles 


CO L UM B IA Every Day, 11 A.M. to 11 P.M. 


Opens Regular Season, Monday, August 19th 
: PLAYING 
Super-Feature Photo-Plays and Greater Vaudeville 
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common stock, now quoted around 80. 
The depreciation since the first day of 
i917 amounts to about $24. The possi- 
bility or probability of a cut in the 7 
per cent dividend may thus be regarded 
as largely discounted. The fixation of a 
€ per cent rate would not be likely to 
force a decline to 70, the stock being 
mostly owned by people who bought for 
investment and are more or less indiffer- 
ent to price changes. Moreover, it must 
be borne in mind that latest developments 
in France presage not only a stabilization 
in values, but even a gradual improve- 
ment. 

REGULAR SUBSCRIBER, Enid, Ok.—The 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co.’s ad- 
justment 5s will doubtless continue draw- 
ing their 5 per cent per annum, which 
has come forth since 1910 and is war- 
ranted by surplus income. The current 
quotation of 57 does not reflect fears of 
reduction or suspension, though it im- 
plies a substantial yield on the invest- 
ment. It is but a point or so under the 
price of the refunding 4s. Would rec- 
ommend sticking to the bonds. 

W. McD. H., Houston, Tex.—The 
American Cotton Oil 7 per cent notes, 
due September, 1919, are a desirable in- 
vestment. Finances of the company are 
satisfactory, and there’s no apparent 
cause for fearing a disquieting turn in 
the next twelve months. The 6 per cent 
preferred dividend has been paid for 
inany years, and 4 per cent on the com- 
mon since January 1, 1916. Last year’s 
surplus, after dividends, was $112,642. 
The price of the common stock—4l1— 
seems to discount a cut in the dividend 
rate. 

R. Rk. T., Montclair, N. J—You would 
be well justified in holding your Balti- 
more & Ohio prior lien 3!4 per cent 
bonds. Their quotation is notably firm, 
and there’s no probability of heavy liqui- 
dation at or around the present level of 
86, which compares with a high point of 
961% in 1917. 
class should resolutely be clung to. Their 


Securities of this superior 


values should recover sharply as soon 
as the tide has definitely turned in the 
right direction, 

TRADER, Columbus, O.—New York, N. 
H. & Hartford undoubtedly registered 
bottom when it fell to 2114 in September, 
1917. The current price is 40, as com- 
pared with 457g on May 29. The tale is 
that the stock has heavily been absorbed 
since last January, and that further ma- 
terial improvement in valuation will be 
seen before the year is out. In all prob- 
ability the important rise will set in 
when the general list begins to move up 
in vigorous manner. There are no divi- 
dends in sight though and the company’s 
financial position and outlook are not 
altogether reassuring, but the worst has 
The stock is a fair 
speculation, but it is absurdly easy to 
pick out something that will do a great 


doubtless been seen. 


deal better when the bulls are again in 
charge of things. 
* > 


* 
oF ee 


“Everything I have in this world I owe 
to my wife.” “I’m almost like you, too. 
Everything I owe for in this world my 
wife bought.”—London Answers. 

3 


* 
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When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 










































When You Put 


MONEY IN OIL 


Get in Right 


You can make big profits in the 
oil business with the use of small 
eapital, if you investigate first, 
then use plain common sense and 
invest right, just as you would 
buy a horse, a house and lot, or 
a farm. 


The Reisor Oil 


and Mineral Corporation (Dr. A. 
S. Reisor, Shreveport, La., presi- 
dent; J. Porter Henry, St. Louis, 
secretary and treasurer), a com- 
pany organized under the laws of 
Missouri with a paid up capital 
of $150,000, of which $100,000 has 
been placed in the company’s 
treasury, owns the oil and min- 
eral rights of 300 acres and con- 
trols by leases 1500 acres in the 
Louisiana Oil Fields where 89 per 
cent of the wells drilled produce 
oil or gas, adjoining holdings of 
The Gulf, The Producers and the 
Standard Oil companies. 

We have passed the require- 
ments of Missouri’s rigid Blue 
Sky law. 


The State of Missouri 


has issued a permit to the com- 
pany for the sale of an allotment 
of 5000 shares of its treasury 
stock at par, $5 per share. Fue 
ture allotments will be at high- . 
er prices, 

Write or telephone for free il- 
lustrated booklet giving com- 
plete information in regard to 
the company. 


J. T. Claiborne & Company 


Financial Agents 
1488-39-40 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone, Olive 1253. 

















senses 


J. T. Claiborne & Company 


Investments 
1438-59-40 Syndicate Trust Bldg, 
Gentlemen: 

Please send, without obligation 
on my part, booklet issued by 
the Reisor Oil and Mineral Cor- 
poration, 


Name 


Address 

















GAYETY 


14th AND LOCUST 
Burlesque Shows 


Produced Each Week with Pro- 
priety Before Audiences Com- 
posed of Women and 
Children 
Commencing Sunday Matinee, 
August 18 


Billy Watson’s Beef Trust 


Sunday, August 25, The Best Show 
in Town 








Evens & Howard! § 
FIRE BRICK COMPANY ‘ 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 











The Problem Solved— 
“Where to Go To-night” 


““CICARDI’S” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Open Air 
SUMMER GARDEN 













A. J. CICARDI 
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STANDARD far Day 
THE PACEMAKERS 


Next--JacKReid’s Record Breakers 














GRAND OPERA HOUSE 15-25c 


Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price 
STARTING MONDAY AT 11 A. M. AND ALL WEEK 
Lillian KINGSBURY—DANO Ned & Co. in an intense dramatic play of 


to-day, entitled “The Coward.” Mankichi Troupe, Novelties from the 
Orient. Bill Robinson, The Dark Cloud of Joy. Goldie & Mack, Let’s 
Try It Again. Jack Green, from Posy County. Lane and Harper, The 


Manicure and the Man. Dan Kusell offers Watch the Professor. Miss Billie 
Bowman, Character Descriptive Melodies. Frank Carmen, Novelty in Hoop 
Rolling. World’s Latest News and Comedy Pictures, 

Show Never Stops—il A. M. to 11 P. M. Every Day. 








FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL 
SWIMMING, VAUDEVILLE, St. Louis’ Only Summer Garden. 
DANCING, BAND CONCERTS. Free gate until 6 p. m. except Sundays. 
Tickets at Kieselhorst’s, 1007 Olive. 














O-K’d by Army | 
and Navy Men _ 





REG. US PAT OFF 


THE BEVERAGE 


Our boys and their officers 
of both the army and navy 
are in hearty accord with 
the official endorsement 
which permits the sale of 
Bevo in both branches of 
| the service. 





On board ship and in camp, 
| all pronounce it a delight- 
fully refreshing, nutritious 
beverage. 


Served everywhere. Fam- 
ilies supplied by grocer. 


| | “The all-year-’round soft 
drink.”’ 


Manufactured and bottled 
exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Have Bevo Cold "==> 


> 


























OOD Printing and 
OOD Advertising 


Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message is 
not right or it is not properly presented. 
If you are after better results let us 
advise with you. 
















We haveand are help- 
ing other business 
houses solve this 
= problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
opportunity. 








Walnut Ninth-S. W. Corner 
Olive 4822 Central 3006 























OUR 

BIG 

GAS 
WELL 









This gas well 
was completed 
in June, on our 
80 acres in the 
Glenn Pool oil 
fields. The flow 
of this well 
is estimated at 
ten millions 
cubic feet of 
gas per day. 

















Write for our 64- 
page illustrated 
booklet. 






0. G, GRAVES 
DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


SYNDICATE 
TRUST BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
















OUR 10,000,000 FT. GAS WELL 
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HELP THE ELKS Wh 
RAISE THIS FUND rons 


{ 


The following committee of nationally known business men exercise 
an independent supervision over expenditures and guarantee the admin- 
istration of this fund for American Soldiers and Sailors, here and overseas, 
according to a budget fixed in conference with government administration 
heads. 


GEORGE G. BATTLE, Chairman HONORABLE ANDREW PETERS 
WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY, Treasurer HONORABLE W. MEYERS 
HENRY W. TAFT HONORABLE HENRY KEYES 
HONORABLE JOHN H. FINDLAY FRANCIS S. PEABODY 
EX-GOVERNOR MYRON T. HERRICK FRANCIS A. FOWLER 
HONORABLE HENRY HOFFMAN HONORABLE A. L. HAMILTON 
HONORABLE HORACE GRAHAM HONORABLE L. W. CLAPP 
HONORABLE ARTHUR CAPPER DR. JOHN WILLIS BAER 


Salvation Army erected the FIRST HUT for 
soldiers IN EUROPE IN DECEMBER, 1914 


It provides the maximum of SERVICE and EFFORT with 


the minimum of cost. You can help. 


FIRST IN FRANCE—LAST TO APPEAL FOR FUNDS| 


St. Louis’ Quota, $75,000 August 13-18 


ANNUUM PLLA ANU UA 


This page donated by: 
WIDMAN & WALSH BRAUER BROS. MFG. CO. 
JAMES C. JONES McELROY-SLOAN SHOE CO. 
FRANK LANDWEHR REPUBLIC METAL & RUBBER CO, 
M. HARTMAN JOS. GREENSPON'’S SONS IRON & STEEL CO. 


HEYMAN 14 TAPP 
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